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Checkmate to Pestilence. 


New Yorx has the unhappy Pesan 
among all great municipalities, of being utterly 
unable to properly control its own local affairs. 
Its police at one time, instead of being the 
preservers of the peace, became its most fre- 
quent violators, and instead of being the pro- 
tectors and guardians of the property of the 
people, became often thieves themselves, or 
more uently their confederates and the 

icipants of their spoils. The position of 
para was awarded to the lowest class of 
ward and corner-grocery politicians, with little 
orno regard to person- 
al qualifications, and 
the language of the 
corps was a strange 
medley of tongues, in 
which English by no 
means predominated. 
The abuse finally be- 
came so great, that 
the property-holders 
and respectable peo- 
ple of the city were 
compelled to invoke 
the interposition of 
the State Govern- 
ment, in order to res- 
cue the city from an- 
archy and preserve it 
inhabitable. The re- 
sult wes the appoint- 
ment of a responsible, 
non-partisan Metro- 
politan Police Com- 
mission, and the or- 
ganization of one of 
the finest and most 
efficient police corps 
in the world. In the 
well-uniformed, stal- 
wart, civil policeman 
of to-day, we have the 
very contrast of the 
shabby, lounging, ig- 
norant and imperti- 
nent fellow who passed 
by that name fifteen 
years ago. 


Then our Fire De- 
partment, with its ob- 
solete, inefficient ap- 
paratus, its noise and 
towdyism, but worst 
of all, its nests of idle- 
ness and vice, called 
“ Engine Houses, vl 
eame in for the whole- 
some direction and 
control of a Commis. 
sion, established on 
the same principle 
with that having con- 
trol of the police. 
Although only a few 
months in operation, 
the city already sees 
and appreciates the 
benefits of the change. 

Up to this time, 
however, there has 
been, a department 
worse administered 
than any other, or ra- 
ther not administered 
at all, and that is what 
may be called the 
Sanitary, or Health 
Department. The 
health of a great city 
depends upon so many 
conditions, and on 
the proper discharge 
of the duties of so 
many departments of 
the Municipal Gov- 
ernment, that there 
has been a great prac- 
tical difficulty in pro- 





curing concert or efficiency of action between 
them. The cleansing of streets, the revision 
and supervision of sewers, the enforcement of 
the regulations about sinks, the enforcement 
of the laws about buildings, and the case of 
emigrants afflicted with contagious diseases, 
all these several duties have hitherto devolved 
upon different sets of men, who have more or 
jess shifted their responsibilities on each other’s 
shouiders. ‘‘ Whaf is everybody's business is 
nobody’s.” And so it has happened, that New 
York, which, from the advantages of its posi- 
tion, should be the best drained, best ven- 
tilated, cleanest and healthiest city in the 
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world, has been the dirtiest and among the 
least healthful. Every one who has reflected 
on the matter, has long seen the ne cssity of 
placing special and ample power somewhere 
beyond local and partisan reach, for the con- 
trol and reformation of all matters affecting 
the public health. Our experience with the 
Police and Fire Commissions, indicated the 
way in which the general wish could be re- 
alized, and we are now happy to announce 
that the State Legislature has given us a Sani- 
tary Commission, which will have absolute 
control of ali matters relating to the health of 
the city. All Municipal boards and committees 





THE LITTLE BOTHER.—-BY THOMAS FAED, 





on streets, sewers, tenements, etc., etc., may 
stil] exist and go on as usual, doing nothing 
but the new Commission is above and beyond 
them, in no way subject to their control or 
responsible to them or the Municipality. If 
it finds the streets dirty, it bas the power to 
have them cleaned. If it learns of a sewer 
choked up, it has only to direct that it be 
opened. If landlords jam tenants in inade- 
quate, unventilated and filthy quarters, it can 
order them enlarged and cleansed. For the 
purposes of its appointment, the Commission 
has unlimited power over all property, public 
and private, in the city, and can cause the 
arrest and punishment 
of any and all persors 
who may annoy or ob- 
struct it in the per- 
formance of its duties. 
Hi | These extraordin- 
; I | ary powers have been 
iH) conferred, and are 
li t Mii rendered necessary in 
‘an AN view of the approach 
| of the cholera, which 
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last year shrouded 
Europe in mourning, 
and from which a visit 
may be apprehended 
with the opening of 
the warm season. 
With ample warning, 
with the pestilence in 
our very harbor as 
long ago as last fall, 
our city authorities 
have done nothing to 
prepare the city 
against it. Already 
an unusually large 
part of our people 
have made arrange- 
ments to leave the 
city at an unusually 
early day, and mer- 
chants and hitherto 
visitors have made 
their plans to avoid 
the city during the 
ensuing season. The 
damage to accrue to 
our business and pros- 
perity from these 
causes, is not easily 
calculable, but must 
be great. How far 
the appointment of 
the Health Commis- 
sion may avert it, re- 
mains to be seen. 
This much is certain, 
the Governor hs 
made a very judicious 
choice of Commission- 
ers, and it is to be 
hoped that the public 
preoccupations in 
their favor will be 
justified by their 
works, 
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THE LITTLE 
BOTHER. 


On this page we 
give an elaborate en- 
graving of one of Faed’s 
pictures, “The Little 
Bother.”’ 

The picture tells its own 
story; we can only tell 
that of the artist. He ir, 
just now, pre-eminently 
the domestic artist of the 
English people, and of the 
world. A picture of his, 
the presentation plate of 
the CHIMNEY “ORKER, en- 
titled “‘His Only Pair,” 
by means of the cheap and 
good art emanating from 
the improved facilities of 
the present day, now 
hangs on the walls of a 
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hundred thousand homes in this country. Mr. Thomas 
Faed—he has a brother, John Faed, an artist of great 
ability—was born in 1826. His father died while he was 
quite young; but aided by his brother John, who was 
then working his way to reputation as an artist in Edin- 
burg, he resolved to follow the bent of his inclination, 
and study for the same profession. 

While a student, he was annually successful in com- 
peting for the prizes in various departments of art, and 
at length succeeded in becoming an associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. From that time his rise bo- 
gan, and among his most successful pictures, may be 
mentioned, “Scott and his Friends,” “‘ The Mother css 
Bairn,” ‘*‘ Home and the Homeless,”’ “The First Broak 
in the Family,” “The Little Bother,” and many others 
that appeal directly to the home sympathies, and mark 
Mr. Faed in art, what Burns was in poetry—a domestic 
genius. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be |’ 
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addrossed to Lxsxie, 537 Pearl street, New York, 


Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








Ourselves. 


Tus number finishes the volume, and we 
take the opportunity of sayimg a few words 
about ourselves that may be called egotism, but 
is truth. 

Firstly, we are making a paper that has no 
equal on this continent. In excellence of en- 
gravings, good selection of reading matter, 
and superior typography, we feel sure that we 
are in advance of every other, and taking 
these great advantages into account, we know 
that we publish the cheapest paper in the 
country. 

With each new volume we have new attrac- 
tions to offer, and everything that can be pro- 
cured by enterprise or money will add to 
them. 

With this, we can only say to those who have 
followed us for years through our improving 
career, that the coming volume will offer at- 
tractions beyond those of all the past; and to 
those who have not already known how plea- 
sant it is to have a journal like Franx Lesii’s 
Inuvstratep NewspaPrr brought each weck 
to their home, that now is the time to test it, 
and for $4, receive sufficient art and literature 
for twelve months to s@isfy any family, 








Getting Out of Mexico. 


Tux response to the French Emperor's ad- 
dress, by the French Senate, by no means 
justifies the anticipations of the speedy evacu- 
ation ot Mexico, which some of our optimist 
statesmen founded on the very vague declara- 
tions of the address—declarations which many 
of us supposed (time will show with what 
reason) were merely made to gain time and 
restrain any practical influence of American 
opinion, until the overthrow of Republicanism 
in Mexico should be complete. 

The response of the French Senate is couched 
in the form of an affirmation, that the interests 
which Fiance went to Mexico to protect (!!) 
will be hereafter protected—the incident of the 
overthrow of the Republican institutions of the 
country being a necessity thereto—and that 
whatever France may do in the premises, will 
not be through deference to the will or 
policy of the United States, which are enjoined 
to observe neutrality and international law; 
both flagrantly violated by France in going to 
Mexico, and constantly by remaining there! 
We copy the language of the Senate: 

“ informs us that the memorable 
ane approaches its 


announcing to 





move hi 
withdrew. France 19 vmctwlsey Wines 0) remiuber 
the ancient friendship between herself and 
States. What your Majesty asks of the United States is 
neutrality and observance of international law.” 

In the debate on this address, Marshal Forey, 
Napoleon's first General in Mexico, and to 
wbom he wrote his famous letter, declaring 
that his object was to build up a barrier of 
race in America against the United States—we 
say this Marshal Forey stated that the French 
people must not expect to see the French con- 
tingent speedily withdrawn from Mexico; that 
the ‘high and chivalrous objects” which sent 
France there were by no means realized; and 


arriving in Vera Cruz. This is perfectly in 
harmony with the language of Marshal Bazaine, 
Napoieon’s actual General-in-Chief in Mexico, 
who says, according to the Journal des Debats, 
that, ‘In order that the intervention may be 


fruitful, we (the French] must remain in Mexico | their 


until the boys who are to-day eight years of 
age become men; for the men of these days are 
either robbers, unprincipled, or incapable of 
doing anything good of themselves.” 


The Constitutionel, the organ of the French 
Foreign Office, speaks in the same strain—that 
is to say, it declares that the Emperor will not 
withdgaw until he has accomplished his origi- 
nal o ; one of which he openly avowed 
to Marshal Forey to be, to put ‘‘metes and 
bounds” on the United States. This paper 
Says: 

“ The Im Government will never yield to intimi- 
dation; and no excitement, whether it exists at home or 
abroad, will make the Emperor relax in his habitual 
solicitude for the moral and material interests of the 
country. The troops from Mexico will return 
Set, caer Sikeal uci ee Poa 
——— have gone to defend in those distant 


The same ideas, or declarations, are em- 
bodied in the newspaper La France, also a 
Government organ: 

“We 
that she shall come out as beds grand. people, in 
obedience to the injunctions or the laws of no one; and, 
having secured all the interests, moral aud meterial, 
which called her to those distant shores, as grand and 
&s respected in leaving as she was on her arrival.” 

It may be said that these expressions are a 
mere fusilade, a noisy demonstration to cover 
@ retreat and fill the ears of the people while 
the work of evacuation goes on. But the evacua- 
tion does not go on. It is not commenced. 
On the contrary, fresh French troops are con- 
stantly arriving in Mexico. Meantime the 
nature of the “arrangements,” to which the 
Emperor alluded in his speech as going on 
between himself and the “Austrian adven- 
turer,” is gradually coming out. The latest 
and most reliable report is, that France is to 
furnish transportation, commissary stores and 
munitions of war for 100,000 troops, which 
Maximilian is to recruit in Austria, Belgium 
and Europe generally. When a sufficient num- 
ber of these—the French foreign legion being 
the nucleus—shall have been recruited, then 
the regular French troops will be withdrawn. 
In other words, it is Rome over again. France 
has been withdrawing from Rome, or rather, 
pretending to be about to do so, for years, and 
will do so, perhaps, when the Pope, if ever, 
shall be able to fortify himself against his own 
people, and when Italy shall bind herself not 
to insist on the incorporation of the Papal 
States in the Italian Kingdom. France will 
go out of Mexico on similar terms. 
1st.—When the will of the people of Mexico 
shall be effectually crushed, Republican insti- 
tutions overthrown, and a counterpoise estab- 
lished to the United States. 
2d.—When the “Austrian adventurer” shall 
have secured a sufficiently large army of mer- 
cenaries to sustain himself ; and, 
3d.—When the United States, if not openly 
recognizing bim, shall bind itself not to in- 
terfere with him, or permit others to do so! 
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from Mr. Henry A. 


Ir is comforting to know that the Spanish roya| 
baby, born last month, has received at the font 
names, ‘‘ comprehending,” so the official paper 
assures us, “ all the invocations of the Most Holy 
Virgin.” 


Tue following letter from President Johnson, of 
the date of August last, has found its way into 
pe, ant fo nae ee ee 
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AND JOHNSON, President United States. 





Tue London Spectator, in the course of a caustic 
and denunciatory criticism of a new poet, re- 
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Mr, 
Goethe!” The audacious publisher managed to 
make a favorable notice out of this for his adver- 
tisement, thus : “‘ Extraordinary production* * * 
equal to Goethe.” 








Tue following resolutions have been opted by 
the House of Representatives, by majorities rang- 
ing from 80 to 122. The last of the list was 
adopted by a vote of 134 ayes to 8 noes: 


“ Resolved—That, in the age of the Proclamation 
of the President, of May 29, 1865, the rebellion, ‘ which 
was waged by a portion of the people of the United 
States against the ge bp ee authorities of the 
Government thereof, in most violent and revolting 
form, but whose armed and organized forces have now 
been almost entirely overcome,’ has, in its revolutionary 
progress, deprived the le of the States in which it 
was organized of all Government.” 

 Resolved—That, whenever the people of any State are 
thus deprived of all civil Government, it become the 
duty of Congress, by appropriate legislation, to enable 
them to —— a State Government, and, in the 
language of the Constitution, to guarantee to each State 
& republican form of Government.” 


“ Resolved—That it is the deliberate sense of the 
House that the condition of the rebel States fully justi- 
fies the President in maintaining the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in those States.” 


“ Resolved—That it is the deliberate sense of this 
House that the condition of the rebel States fully justi- 
fies the President in maintaining military possession 
and control therein, and that the President is entitled to 
the thanks of the nation for employing the war power 
for the protection of the Union citizens and the freed- 
men in these States,”’ 





Femate education is not altogether a modern 
introduction. Queen Elizabeth received, under 
the instructi of the erudite Roger Ascham, a 
profound knowledge of the learned languages. 
Abundant evidence of this exists in a comment on 
Plato ; in translations into English of Boethius, 
Sallust, Xenophon, Horace, Plutarch and Sopho- 
cles ; in translations into Latin of two orations of 
Isocrates, and a tragedy of Euripides ; in a trans- 
lation from the French of the meditations of the 
Queen of Navarre ; in a translation of the prayers 
of Queen Catherine into Latin, Italian and French ; 
in a volume of prayers written by herself in French, 
Italian and Spanish ; and lastly, in a Greek ora- 
tion delivered extemporarily at Oxford. There 
are still extant a number of letters and prayers 
written or dictated by Elizabeth, and some small 
poems. 





THE murrain among cattle in Great Britain has 
reached an alarming extent. Since July last, 
130,000 head have been attacked, of which only 
15,000 have recovered. The pecuniary loss is esti- 
mated at about $7,000,000 in our present currency. 
History shows us that some of the great murrains 
of the past have carried off millions of cattle in 
some countries, leaving almost a desolation be- 
hind. In England, now, it is said, that many farms 
are nearly abandoned, and poverty has followed 
this fearful pestilence where comfort used to dwell. 
The poor-rates are increasing ; rents cannot be 
paid, and a panic has seized the whole country. 





Senator Doouitt.e, in a speech at New Haven, 
stated that it was the opinion that “at least 
1,000,000 negroes perished in the South during the 
war.” This opinion, he added, had also been ex- 
pressed by Gov. Aiken, of South Carolina, Hon. 
Randall Hunt, of New Orleans, and other well in- 
formed men. He estimated that 50,000 had per- 
ished in battle or of their wounds; “‘ but that has 
not been the principal source of their destruction. 

and other terrible diseases that fol- 
low the march of armies have prevailed among 
them to a terrible extent, all the way from the 
Rappahannock to the Rio Grande. The smallpox 
has swept them away in camp and on plantations, 
and everywhere by thousands upon thousands. It 
is also a fact that when these diseases spread 
among those not accustomed to attend to the dis- 
eases, among themselves, they have, to a great 
extent, been neglected by the whole people. The 
masters and those connected with them lost in- 
terest in them. They perished by hundreds of 
thousands. These are the appalling facts, and 
yet they are true. I have no doubt that when we 
come to take the census of 1870, two-fifths of the 
whole colored population will have perished,” 


Tue question whether trout will rise to a fly, or 
fish bite in the night-time, is thus answered by 
Mr. G. O. Scott: “ Trout will rise to the fly ona 
night as dark as Erebus. The experiment has 
been proven by many here, on nights so dark that 
the angler could not see a yard from his nose. 
I once took a friend to Rabineu’s Reef, in New 
York Bay, after dinner, and we dropped anchor 
about 100 yards north of the Lighit-house, and 
commencea casting to the Seven Rocks for bass ; 
and the fish responded so generously, that we re- 
mained and fished until nine o’clock at night, 
though it was as dark as pitch, and we were forced 
to land our fish without a gaff or a net, because 
we could not see the fish. We then tore ourselves 
away when they were biting fiercely.” 

Rervustiics are not always ungrateful. Gen. 
Grant, on the occasion of his late visit to this city, 
was presented with a purse of $100,000, from a few 
capitalists, besides a carriage costing $2,000. 
Since the close of the war, Gen. Grant has been 
presented as follows : 

wi pry be a. 

“By the citizens 
furniture, 
valued at - - - - 

With swords and equipments to the value 
of - - . . = 10,000 

Horses - 10,000 
situney by ottinene of Desten - - 6,000 

In from the citizens of New York - 100,000 

Total ~-+ ° « - . = $170,000 
The total of this sum is less than the annual in- 





marked: ‘And this extraordinary production; Durie the great rebellion, the ranks of the 
modestly conceives to be equal to | New York Seventh Regiment furnished to the 


army of volunteers, the following named officers : 
Major-Generals, 3; Brigadier-Generals, 19; Col- 
onels, 82; Lieutenant-Colonels, 47; Majors, 36; 
Captains, 214; Lieutenants, 184; Surgeons, 7; 
Chaplain, 1; Adjutants, 18, Total, 561. The New 
England Guard Battalion, of Boston, furnished 
about the same proportion of officers. In April, 
1861, it numberd 174 men, more than one-half of 
whom served as officers during the war. Their 
rank was divided as follows: Generals, 7; Col- 
onels, 16 ; Lieutenant-Colonels, 5; Majors, 8 ; Cap- 
tains, 32; Lieutenants, 22. Total, 90. ; 





THE prospects of emigration for the current 
year are very promising. Although, during the 
war, it was said that emigration was encouraged 
by high bounties, and that most of the emigrants 
came over to serve in our armies; yet, for the 
month of January, of this year, the arrivals were 
double those of the corresponding month of last 
year. For the year 1865, the arrivals at this port 
were 200,081, mostly Germans, and the arrivals, 
for 1866, promise to be little, if any, short of 
500,000. 





Dr. J. H. Sarispury publishes, in the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, an elaborate paper on 
fever and ague, in which he asserts that this 
curse of the richest lands of our country consists 
in the minute oblong cells of the ague palmella, 
plants belonging to the lowest known vegetable 
organisms, and which are found in all ague districts, 
The breathing in of the minute cells and spores 
of these plants, which are elevated in the night 
exhalations, is, according to him, the cause of the 
disease. The details of the doctor’s experiments 
are clearly stated in the article; and one giving 
an account of his producing the fever in sound 
constitutions, by placing these plants at night in 
a window opening into the sleeping apartment of 
two young men, is of special importance. The 
modes of extirpating the plants and of treating 
the disease, are also included in the article. 





A Frencu lithographer, M. Rigaut, has just 
published a method for reproducing either old or 
new lithographs with great ease. The lithograph 
to be transferred to stone is first laid, face upper- 
most, on a surface of pure water, whereby all those 
parts that are not inked absorb water. It is then 
put between two sheets of blotting-paper, which 
carry off the excess of liquid; after which the 
lithograph is laid, face downward, on the stone, 
to which it adheres perfectly with a little dabbing. 
Upon this another sheet is laid, moistened with 


| one part of nitric acid and ten of water, and the 


whole is subjected to the action of the press, The 
nitric acid thus penetrates through the lithograph, 
and the stone receives its action equally in all the 
lights of the picture. 





TOWN COSSIP. 


THERE are two days in the year, in this great 
city of New York, witich to the lady part of the congre- 
gation have wondrous significance and deep ani 
abiding interest. There are opening days, and occur 
regularly in the spring and fall. On that day the 
great world of ladydom is informed what it will be 
allowed to wear the coming year, and where they can 
get, and what it will cost, and all the minor points in 
connection with it. They will see the shape of the 
coming bonnet, and what color will be au fait for trim- 
ming. They will know whether Derby’s are in or out, 
and whether gold trimming is to be worn on them. 
They will know what style ot waist they shall waste 
money on, and what cut of skirt is set down for 
popularity. In fact, opening day is a most important 
period, and there is little wonder that when the day is 
announced by the leading milliners and modistes, that 
the fairer portion of our people are agitated, and the 
streets for that and several days crowded with them. 

To evince the deep sympathies we have in them, we 
will endeavor to give the ladies outside of New York— 
and those inside who did not see the opening—some 
idea of what they will have to wear. 

The changes are not very radical, except, may be, in the 
case of bonnets. Dresses will be worn nearly all gored,and 
the skirts cut very short—a most excellent innovation— 
80 as to show the border of the petticoat, which, by the 
way, is expected to be rich. Failing this short cuttiny, 
the dress will be looped with the patent elevators. The 
best of the new styles is the Madelaine gored dress. It 
is cut without plaits at the waist, and the body and 
skirt in one piece. Those most stylish are made from 
buffs, or ashes of roses, trimmed with light but bright 
tint velvets. It has side-pieces at the back, continued 
down the skirt, more like coat-tails than sashes, 15 
inches wide at bottom, and with apparent pockets. 
These tails or lappets are the same in front, though 
shorter and narrower. Then there is the “ Crystal’ 
dress, composed of two colors and two materials, tho 
under dress of the gray or drap poplin, the upper, of 
green or blue silk. This dress opens on the sides and 
shoulders for convenience in putting on, which is a 
novelty as well as style. 


New trimming is coming in to su 


rsede the gold and 
silver, which never has been pop 


r in upper-tendom. 
It consists of ornaments in cameo imitation, and ivory 
and an Some of these are really 
beautiful and In way of buttons, there are 
elegant styles in the above, and at prices that somewhat 
startle the uninitiated. 

The bonnet next: and of these, the styles most ap- 
proved are the “ Gipsy,” “ Aurora,” “ Pamela,” and the 


The “ Pamela” is of white crape, with violet ribbon, 
and jet or straw ornaments; the crown loose, the curta'n 
lace, and the front depressed 4 la Marie Stuart. The 
“ Margaret” is to supersede the Oxford hat now worn; 
it is similar in shape, but larger, and trimmed with 
velvet and cameos. The “Gipsy” is really a gipsy, 
with all the old characteristics of the style; and though 
just now it seems to ey against female sym- 
pathy, we should not be at surprised to see it, ina 
month, the very accepted of the day. They are 
pretty. made up of the most straws and fairy- 

ribbons, and looking, off the head, very like the 
scales we see in grocery and other stores for weighing 
, etc. In fact, they have a appearance ; 
young female 

New 


Saoenenty, cannot fail to pl 
ork. 
With cloaks we shall.end the fasbions: They are to bo 
worn round, this suffimer, together with talmas and 
double 


capes, scalloped on the edges, and bound with 

to match the dress. Balmoral skirts are goin 
out, and will only be the thing in bad weather. In fino 
weather, fluting, lace, and other fine affairs will take 





come of the,.estates presented to the Duke of 
; Wellington by the British Government and people, 
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<a We're glad of it. 
that is the end of our lecture upon fashion, , 
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From fashion to those who support ‘them is a natural 
step, and we intend, therefore, 
revelations that are perpetually being 
great city. Everybody that reads the will 
advertisements headed, “‘ Divorces obtained Legally 
without Exposure.” 

It cane aie this promise of legal pettifoggers has 
been carried out in numerous eases, and husbands and 
wives who supposed themselves married, have sud- 
deniy found themselves single. It is done in this way: 
Somebody in New York gets tired of their wife or hus- 
band, as the casé may be, and wishing @ divorce, can 
call on the agency, and simply arrange the fee, All the 
rest is left to the agency. The case goes to an Indiana 
lawyer—and no one in this vicinity can understand what 


made in this 
see 
and 


the Western country can turn out in that way—who,| 


commences proceedings, urging in the complaint any- 
thing that he happens to think of first. The case then 
goes to a referee—another of the same style of lawyer— 
who reports, not hearing a word of evidence for the 
divorcee, who has not been notified, or if they have, it 


is done in such a way that they cannot understand it. 


Of course the report is favorable to the application; it 
goes on the record properly, a copy of the record is for- 


warded to New York, and the t thing that Mr. or | and we take the liberty of suggesting this, as feeling —— The editor of the Louisville Journal, alluding to 
Mrs. Jones or Smith, who have all along been living | certain that it will be very valuable, pecuniarily, to him. | a recent interview with the President : “We ex- 
together quietly, knows, is the information given by | As the production of one whose contributions to litera- ted to find the President weary worn and 
their better hal? that they are divorced. Thisisatrue | ture must be well-known to the generality of our Never were we so much mistaken. He was 


story, and we mention it, simply to ask our legislators 
and law-makers if something cannot be done. If there 
is no balm in Gil to heal such a domestic dragon, 
then what does ci tion and enlightenment mean ? 

The theatres this week have been doing something 
new. The Ol ic has given us anew version of “ Cin- | 
derella; or, the ttle Glass Slipper,” which is very | 
funny, especially so for the bad and quent | 

oodness—of its puns. Mrs. Wood is a charming Cin- | 
qe, and the whole thing ix more in accordance with 
the present-day idea of fun than the old edition. 
aliack’s has made a great syccess with “Society,” 
the new comedy, and houses crammed to repletion 
testity that it suits public taste. 

Lucy Rushton has given us “Giralda,” a pleasant 
three-act comedy; well suited to the company, and well 
suited to public taste, if that is any criterion of excel- | 
lence. 

Miss Lucille Western is makihg a decided sensation 
at Wood’s Theatre, in ‘‘ The Child Stealer,”’ and show- 
ing all New York that there is something in her besides 
the mere sensation school. : 

The National Conservatory of Music, an institution 
that is doing its perfect share toward educating the 
musical taste of the people, gave a grand concert on the 
$d inst., at Irving Hall, with De Rossi, Massimiliano, 
Antonucci, the Mollenhauers, and other att-actious. A 
grand overture and sonata of Beethoven's for 64 hands 
on 16 pianos, by the pupils of the Conservatory, was 
one of the attractions, and produced an effect inde- 
scribable. 











JURIES. 


Mr. Eprror —In your articles on juries, you 
seem to favor the decision by majority; but it would 
not work well. All lawyers of much experience know | 
that, in cases somewhat complex, or difficult of compre. | 
hension, the jury, on taking a vote on the case, at first 
show that only two or thee have comprehended it— 
sometimes only one. This minority explains, over and 
over, to the majority, until, in the course of 30 or | 
40 hours, the whole jury get to understand it. This | 
comes from the nature of things. There are more weak | 
than strong minds. For one that is strong and dis- | 
ciplined, there are some scores of mediocres ‘and crea- 
tures of mere impulse, prejudice or passion, with whom 
reason has little or nothing to do. If, in some localities, 
two or three out of a dozen jurors be capable of under- 
standing a difficult case, it is great luck. But these 
would be uniformly out-voted in such cases; and if they 
had no power to check the majority until they could 
enlighten it, jury trials would soon be intolerable. If 
the one, two, or three that comprehend, the case fail to 
convince the majority, it is better the jury should be 
dismissed for disagreement, than give a wrong verdict 
So long as we try by jury, the general safcty requires 





| Opportunity of putting our opinion upon record. This | 
to discuss one of the | painting was “A View of New York from Hamilton { 
Ferry, South Brooklyn,” and was on exhibition at the | 


| Derby Gailery, with the paintings of the Phila@elphia 
Sketch Club, The artist is.C. G. Rosenberg, a gentle- 
| man well-known both in the literary 22d musical world; 
| and although he has been for three or four years dealing 
| with the pallet and maulstick, this is the first picture 
| of 80 ambitious a class which he has painted. It is of 
| Very large size, and the drawing, of the 8 
| and shipping, throughout the canvas, is singularly true 
and powerful. The rising thunder-storm in the west is 
| painted with marvelous truth, and the expanse of sunset- 
sky, in the left and centre of the canvas, has a recession 
which is admirably translated by the brush of the artist. 
| Perhaps the composition of the figures and boats, in 
| the fore-part of the picture, is too much scattered, but 
| if so, the feeling of motion in the picture is benefited by 
this fault in the composition. 
rendered upon any local landscape. Mr. Rosenberg 
were to publish this picture as a chromo-lithograph, we 
| feel convinced that he would have a very large sale for it; 


readers, we feel additional pleasure in pointing out the 
merits of a work which has earned so large a share of 
justly eulogistic criticism from the daily and weekly 
press of this city, and which, in many respects, is a 
work of decided genius. 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Ce—Probably the largest spring in the 
worid is one in the centre of Huntsviile, Ala., from 
which a stream of water flows sufficient to float a 30 ton 
batteau. It is an object of great interest to the people 
of the neighborhood and visitors. Another spring in 
Florence, in that State, throws out a body of water es- 
timated at 17,000 cubic feet per minute. 


——A “Pony Express” has been started in New 
Orleans for the delivery of small packages with the 
greatest dispatch, and at low rates, to all parts of the 
city. Signs, bearing the words “ Pony Express Wanted,” 
will be distributed amongst the business houses of the 
city, and they have only to hang out the sign and up 
trots a pony driven by a boy in uniform. 


—— Thieves have discovered a new use for chloro- 
form. The porkers near Adrian, Mich., disappeared in 
a most unaccountable manner, and what was regarded 
as strangest, they were carried off without the sound of 
a single squeal. A gentleman, however, discovered the 
depredators operating one night, and going to the pig- 
pen, he found two fat hogs lying helpless and uncon- 
scious, having been drugged with chlorotorm, 


—— About 1665 Hon. Theodore Atchison, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., had a legacy of £1,000, the income of 
which was directed tu be distributed in loaves of bread 
to the poor of that town on Sundays. This has been 
done regularly for about a century; about £5,000 have 
been thus spent, and the fund has not been impaired. 


—— In Louisiana and Texas over 20,000 colored Metho- 
dists have broken off their connection with the Southern 
Methodist Church, and joined the Northern Church. 
In Georgia, it is said, that the entire colored member- 
ship of the Southern Church will connect itself with 
Northern Methodism. 

—— The 28 arsenals and armories in the North con- 
tain 4,025,175Ib of powder, 401,02616 of shell, 233,8181b 
of cannon-balls, 84,300I6 of grenades, 47,802 boxes of 











| grape-shot, 21,35516 of Bombs, 1,000,000 good Springfield 


tuskets, and 500,000 capturea and foreign muskets. 


—— The Galveston (Texas) News calls attention to the 
condition of the cemeteries of Houston, in which “the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air make their 
wallowing-places and nests upon the resting-places of 
the dearly-loved, but departed friends.” 


—— In Memphis every hotel is crowded, and so is 
every boarding-house; and the rentin ofa house, cr even 
a suite of rooms, for a smal! family, is next to impos- 
sible. Small, unfurnished rooms, on the third floor, 
rent readily for $25 to $30 a month. 


— Sambo goes in for the Fenian fight. A colored 








that the brains of that body should be allowed a pre- 
ponderance, and have a chance, at least, to guide it to | 
a correct conclusion, or prevent a wrony one. 

A substitute for a jury has been extensively tried in | 
Chancery Courts, and found very reliable. The Master | 
in Chancery has reduced the testimony to writing, in 
the presence of the parties or their counsel, and atter- 
ward made his report, or rendered his verdict, upon 
which the court, if no exceptions were filed to the 
report, proceeded to judge or decree. By this mode, | 
the expense of each witness’s deposition, at 10 cents | 
the hundred words, has uot averaged over one dollar, 
probably, in each suit. The witness is not detained, 
generally, more than one day. In cases appealed, his 
deposition can be handed up with the rest of the papers, 
yithout more expense. If the e is error inv the report 
or decree, the testimony stands in writing, by which the 
error may be corrected. If the court think, on argu- 
ment of the exceptions to the Master’s report, that it is 
wrong iv any t, thy may refer it back to the 
same or another Master for turth-r examination and 
report, or to take further testimony and make further 
report. The Master has full time and opportunity to 
examine and decide. Counsel may argue the matter to 
him; and if they have often omitted to do so, it was pro- 
bably because they thought the Master as capable of 
understanding it as themselves. 

I do not remember of hearing suitors complain of 
Masters’ reports, as finally rec-ived and adopted. The 
cheapness and certainty of this mode of trial ought to 
have commended it to reformers. It, besides, would 
prevent much litigation; fo: how many suits are brought 
in the hope of a finding of the facts according to the 

rejudices of the jury? I have heard a lawyrr say to 

client; “In strictness of law you cannot recover; 
but there is is no telling what a jury might do.” The 
client is thus induced to briig suit. The lawyer evades 
responsibility, gets his fee, and wins an opportunity of 
ending a speech, by way of advertising his calling. If 
the Master, or referee, were bribed, or inclined to be 


youth was arrested in Albany, on Friday, tor “ loafing,” 
when he made an earnest appeal to be s-nt to New York, 
that he might go to Ireland with the first regiment that 


started. 

—— An Oregon paper says enough liquor has been 
sent across the mountains to keep every man in Montana 
drunk all winter. 

— There is a dried-up Indian women, near fhe 
head-waters of the St. Croix, in Wisconsin, who is the 
oldest person of modern times. Soue say she is 300, 
and none guess less than 150. 


m Young has purchased two of the Sand- 
wich Islands, to which he proposes to remove, bag and 
baggage. 


— Of the 9,000 post-offices in the disloyal States, 
about 2,000 have been reopened. Nearly 300 have re- 
ceived post-mistresses, because no man could be found 
who could take the oath that he had not.borne arms 
against his country. The ladies, though rebellious 
enough in spirit, are able to take the prescribed vath. 


“ Handkerchief Preaching,” is the appropriate term 
applied toa pu)pit peculiarity, by the Christian Reflector : 
“1 notice,” says tue writer, ‘‘a handkerchief habit in 
the pulpit, which has led me to inquire if the use of 
that very necessary article is a part of theological train- 
ing.. Imotice some ministers take it out of their pockets 
as they do thvir sermons, and layit on the pulpit. Some 
sp it out lengthwise through the middle of the 
Bible ; some roll it up and tuck it under the Bible ; 
some shake it over their heads; some clinch it in their 
hands, as if they were going to throw it ai the audience; 
and some keep crowding it into their pockete and pe 
it out again, with a nervous movement, as if they did not 
know what use to mike of their hands. I went once to 
hear a popular young preacher, and as much as half his 
sermon was made up of pocket-handkerchiet, and the 
most of the other was gold watch and bits of 
poetry.” 

—— The negro who committed a diabolical murder of 





partial, he could not, still, divert the course of justice; 
for the evidence would be in writing, and taken down 
under the eyes of the suitors or their counsel, The 
Judges of the court of last resort would haye to be 
bribed, also, to effect the evil purpose; but who could 
bribe the public, beiore whose eyes the recorded testi- 
mony could be brought and the Judges themselves 
arraigned ? 

The Master, referee, or single juror, whatever his 
pame, would act under a responsibilily, which would 
generally overrule any feeling of malice oz friendship 
for the suitor, were the other checks wanting. It can 
scarcely be hoped that a majority of the lawyers will 
favor this plan, for it would diminish their income, as 
well as their chances for cultivating and displaying th+ir 
eloquence; though, as a class, they are as patriotic and 
self-sacrificing as any other. Eloquence ig a good thing, 
but should not cost too much. It, , according to 
Tacitus, flourishes best where the machinery of Govern- 
ment is disordered, or imperfect, and needs much 
tinkering. Measures, then, that save wind, must be 
salutary. . 

Among the inconveniences to be obviated by the pro- 
posed substitute are the many days’ attendance of witues- 
ses before the 
nowing out of intelligent men, in or 
veriest chaff of humanity for jurors, 


ler to procure the 
the two to ten 


hour speeches addressed to jurors to penetrate their 
supposed stupidity or excite their prejudices, the feel- 
iny of but one-twelfth of a proper responsibility by the 


juror, aud the neou-existence of a record of the testi- 


2oouy. G. 
FINE ARTS. 
We have delayed noticing one of the finest 
local paintings which has been exhibited in New 
York, untii the exhibition has closed in which “it 


@as oered to public view, We, however, seize this 


can be examined in open court, the win- | 


a white girl and boy in Union county, Arkansas, a few 
weeks since, was followed and arrested in Bradley 
| county by negroes. After being broughs back, he con- 
fessed his guilt, and went to the place where the murder 
was coinmitted and got the knife which he had used, 
and afterward concealed under a log. After the proper 
examination, he was burned to death, old negroes and 
Federal soldiers assisting in bringing pine kuots to make 
the fire. The negroes manifested the utmost anxiety to 
have him brought to justice. 


~—— The Treasury Department, in settling a balance 
of two cents, due to Erastus Foote, of Boston, sent a 
draft to him, worded and numbered as follows: “‘ Draft 
2,950 on Treasury warrant, Treasury of the United 
States. No. 1,954. Washington, Jan. 8, 1866. At sight 
pay to Erastus Fvote, collector and disbursing ayent, or 
order, twocents. F. E. Spinner, Treasurer of the United 
States. Recorded, Jan. 8, 1866. 8. B. Colby, Register 
of the Treasury. Assistant Treasurer, U. 5., Boston, 
Mass.”’ 
signatures, and all for two cents. The gentleman who 
owned the draft was offered a dollar for it, but said he 
woulst not sell it for five dollars, 





divorced, after ten years of wedded life, but in the course 
of the trial it appeared that they never had been legally 
married, and they gave up the idea of a divorce, and 
were married in due form. 


| ——— Lewis Fisher, a fresco painter, fell a distance of 
twenty-five feet, in one of the Chelsea, Mass., churcl:es, 
while at work, a few weeks ago, and received injuries 
which have disabled him for life. The trustees of the 
church lately sent him a bill of seven dollars and sixty 
cents for damage sustained by the pews on which he 
| fell! So says the Spriugfield Arpubiacan. 
-—— The ancient castom of “crying the hour” by 
ni ht watchmen has been kept up at Pitisburg, Pa., 
until receutly, 


Indeed, we have never | 
sen the predominant feeling of action so thoroughly | 


trations the medi 


—— A shoemaker in New Orleans was so overcome 
by the birth of a ter, that he cut out sixteen pairs 
of Congress boots for one foot, broke a temper ince 
eee Goce ae Sas, a eee 


—— A Mr. Dodd, at Warren, Ill., commenced on the 
14th of January to starve himself to death, and he died 
on the 27th, accomplishing his object in 13 days. For 
nine Gays he took neijiher food nor water. Afler that he 
took a little rice-water daily, but he was so weak that he 
did not rally. 

—— The sons of Mr. William Johnson, brother of the 
President, have publisued a letter confirming the re- 
ports that their father. who was accidentally injured by 
the e of his own gun, died for want of 
treatment, the Confederate surgeons of the vicinity re- 
fusing to render any assistance. on the ground that Mr. 
Johnsoy was & er of the President. The accident 

at Velasco, Texas, and the family were obliged 
to send/to Columbia, 100 miles distant, for a Federal 
surgeor. When a to for their professional minis- 
faculty of Velasco, replied that there 
were too many Johnsons, 


in the finest and most vigorous health, his face as fresh 
as in earliest manhood. It would have been evident to 
any one, seeing as we saw him, that he is a firm, 
resolute, self-poised man, confident, but not vainly nor 
pry ey cd confident in his own His will is 
like frame, and that is of iron.”’ 


—— Complaints having been made of the “ amuse- 
ments” in Nashville, Tenn.,.a committee of the Com- 
mon Council was appointed to examine them and 
report whether they were conducted in a “flagrantly 
lewd” manner, or were “detrimental to morals,” and 





spots or stars, or en:broidered with birds or flies, in 

black and gold, blue and gold, red and silver, etc. 

bouill dfi of the-skirts are draped up with 
| gold chains, 


whether they violated any existing laws. The com- 
mittee reported that they were alarmingly detrimental 
to morals, and also came within all the other points. 


— Not long siose Save Sas 2 Gonding pene ot the 
house of Mr. Scott, near Avena, Lawrence ity, Ala. 
The weather was very warm in the early part of the 
evening, but it had become ex ly cold when the 
party broke up, heated and fatigu The company 
went home: two of them died the next morning and 
seven have since died. Others are seriously ill, and 
none of the participants ia the affair are well. 


—— The Mobile Register says: ‘‘ Counterfeit Govern- 
ment postal currency has been thickly scattered over 
this section, and at the present time there are thousands 
of dollars of the bogus trash circulating in our city. 
They are throwing it on the market too fast.” 


—— The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, some time 
W. Stone, of Swempscot, a verdict of 
$800 against parties who had tarred and feathered him 
for rejoicing over the death of President Lincoln. Em- 
boldened at this, he has brought suit against a minister 
‘who looked through a window at the procession that 
tarred him. , 

— Mrs. Stonewall Jackson has published a letter 
declining further contributions raised throughout the 
South for her benefit, deeming it inconsistent with her 
ideas of rectitude and honor to receive them, 


—— There is a “sell” going the rounds, which has 
victimized, among others, two or three distinguished 
teachers in the public schools. The gist of it is that 
there is an old man now living in Biddeford, Me. [or 
in any other place], who will be 143 years old if he lives 
till the 30th of this month. Do you see it? 


— A literary society of young ladies, at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., have styled themselves the “Go Home 
Alones,”” and altogether ignore the company of male 
attendants. 


Foreigns—The European papers present terrible 
pictures of the mortality henling the new disease. 
called ‘‘trachina,” in several parts of the Continent. 
The disease, as is well known, is engendered by eating 
pork, in which, thongh unseen, millions of animalcule 
abound, that cannot be destroyed except by long and 
hard boiling. Those pass into the human system, ard 
the person is eaten up alive by them, without being able 
to help himself. A German physician of Frankfort, 
who has given the subject much consideration, wrote 
on the 9th ult., that in a little place near Magdeburg, 
100 children had been rendered orphans by the disease, 
and upward of 300 — were then awaiting death, 
which they knew to be inevitable, from the same cause. 
The disease is reported to have appeared in some of the 
Western cities ot the United States. 


—— Prince Achille Murat has fallen under imperial 
displeasure for his duel with the editor of the Figaro, 
and has been ordered to join his regiment in Mexico. 
Jerome Bonaparte (Patterson), who was second to his 
cousin, is to go to Algeria. 


—— The baboons of South Africa are so and so 
numerous that they enter sh and and eat 
young and old as their appetites need. They have to 
be trapped and shet to save the herds. They will face 
and fight women and children, and will barely run 
from men, 

— A shoemaker in Leeds, land, undertook, 
lately, for a wager, to eat an uncooked rabbit—tur, skin, 
and all. He succeeded, but immediately went into con- 
vulsions, which continued for an hour, when he died. 


—A widow in England, with twe children, has 
recovered $35,000 from a railroad, for her hus- 
band. . 


—— Adalina Patti, the operatic artiste, receives $1,000 
a night for her performances in London. 

—-+ The city of Melbourne, in Australia, has a popu- 
lation of 120,000 inhabitants, and is increasing quite as 
rapidly as San Francisco. It bas many of the aspects 
of an American city—American labor and American 
capital having added largely to its growth. American 
coaches, wagons, teamsters, pi 8s, merchants, and 
American ships are sv common that, although in a 
minority as regards population, as an influeuce in enter- 
prise the Americans are the ruling people. 


—— Tinsel is in vogue; in Paris every article of dress 
glitters. White tulles and tarlatans are gilded with gold 








—— Among the causes of fires in London, last year, 
the following are reported: Airing linen, 11; children 
playing with fire, 33; “a dog,” 1; fusées, 3; intoxica- 
tion, 4; lightning, 2; lights down the area, 8; 
limne-slacking, 9; and lucifers, 24. 


—— An ingenious litile machine has been put on some 
of the Parisian hacks. It indjcates to the passenger 
who engages it, at once the time he is riding, the distance 
he has made, and the price he has to pay, to 
the official regulations. 


—— Complaint is made by the papers in York, Eng., 





On this important document there were seven | 
| body! 
— A couple in Litchfield, Conn., lately tried to get | 


| and tatting-work with them, and the gentlemen read 


that, at concerts given there, the ladies take their cro¢het 


the newspapers throughout the performances. 

—— AG rman surgeon, at Paris,was recently bereaved 
by the death of his wife. His friends assembled to con- 
dole with him, and found him din di ting her 





os 





— In the small island of Iona, on the coast of Scot- 
land, 61 kings lie buried—48 were Scotch, 8 Norwegian, 
4 Irish, and 1 French, 





A Sratvr Weerpre py Steam.— A singular 
| discovery has been made in a church in one of the fau- 
bourzs of Milan. A statue of St. Magdaleen, which has 
long tcen famous for weeping in the presence of unbe- 
lievers, was recently removéd, in order to facilitate re- 
pairs foc the church. It was found that the staime con- | 

















tained an arrangement for boiling water. The steam 
| passed Up ivto the bead, and was then condensed. The | 


wat (Ls produced made its way by a couple of pipes 
te the eyes. aud mckied down npon the ebeeks of the | 
} image. So the wouderiul miracte was performed. i 


THE PLEASURES OF ILLNESS. 


Dioxens’s All the Year Round, in an article 
on the pleasures of iliness, says: 

“Nothing astonishes a weakly person who has been 
accustomed to illness so much as an unusually long 
period of good health. It is something he did not ex. 
pect; it is like a giftto him. Robust persons who have 
never been accustomed to physical suffering wil! find it 
difficult to understand this feeling. Their wonder is 
that they should ever be ill at all. I have noticed that 
the moral effect of illness upon the strong man, is the 
moral effect of health upon the weak man. When 2 
strong man is stricken down, he takes to his prayers 
But the time when the weak man’s thoughts are most 
elevated toward spiritual things is when he is well. The 
latter is too thankful to Heaven for its abundant mercies 
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the mind 0; when an 
the idler. 





A BLACKSMITH’S FORCE 
And Goatskin Bellows in Zambesi. 

Lrvinastong, in his late travels in Africa, on 
the Zambesi and its tributaries, gives many curious 
items, but none more curious than the description of an 
African blacksmith’s shop: 

Two workmen seated upon the ground, one as the 
working blacksmith, the other the bellows-blower. 
J bem is simply a few stones piled together and the 
ch -fire built up between them; while workman 
Number two works away pay a bellows of goatakin, 
constructed something on the plan of an accordeon. 

With this primitive ement some really curious 
work is turned out; and ves and swords, with a 
really fine temper, are forged, and afterward engraved, 
with a skill that would do no discredit to a Damascus 
manufacturer. 








FITCH’S HOME 
For the Soldiers and Orphans of Soldiers 
who have Lost their Lives in Defense of 
their Country, Located at Darien, Conn. 


Tus institution at Darien, Conn., is called 
“‘Fitch’s Home for Disabled Soldiers and Orphans of 
Soldiers who have Lost their Lives in Defense of the 
Country.” It is founded by a gentleman of that place, 
by the name of Fitch, out of his private tortune; and 
as in this country a person being his own executor, is 
rare—we had almost said unexampled; but the case of 
our own respected citizen, Pet-r Cooper, the founder of 
the Cooper Institute, being brought to our recollection, 
we will only say that this enterprise of Mr. Fitch has 
but few parallels with us. Thinking, therefore, that a 
further notice in the way of history and pictoria} 
representations of the buildings occupied by the in- 
stitution and its surroundings, would be interesting to 
the readers of this paper, we have had sketches taken 
by artists on the spot, and the present engravings made 
from them. 

The buldings are situated on a beautiful eminence over. 
looking Long Island Sound and the surrounding 
country, aud appear to be a refuge, indeed, for those 
they are intended to benefit. 

Mr. Benjamin Fitch, its founder, is a retired mer. 
chant, who has spent a large portion of a long life in 
active business pursuits, being well-known to many of 
our citizens, and also those of neighboring cities. Since 
retiring from business, he has passed the greater part of 
his time at Darien, Conn. (the place of his residence), and 
from this fact, the citizens of that section of conntry 
have been favored with the location of this patriotic 
asylum in their midst. Some of the citizens of that 
place have also shown their appreciation of the work, 
by assisting in its formation, and have aided it by their 
countenance, advice and means. 

From the class of recipients it is intended to b 
(disabled soldiers and orphans of #oldiers who have 
lost their lives in defense of the Nation), the institution 
must of necessity be of very recent origi.:. 

Mr. Fitch, in the spring of 1864, foresecing the num- 
ber of disabled soldiers and orphans that would be 
made by the war; and also to incite volunteering and 
the recruiting of our armies, by removing from the 
soldier the natural anxiety and apprehension ‘hat in 
the event of his losing his life, or becoming dissbled, 
he would thereby entail suffering and want on hia 
family, purchased the property now occupied by the 
“ Home;” and after arranging the buildings, repairing 
the original, and adding new ones, for school-room, 
hall, dining-room, &c., properly endowed it, and applied 
to the Legislature of Connecticut for a charter, which 
was granted and a board of trustees appointed to take 
charge of it. 

Knowing that a proper recognition of the institution 
by the General Government would be advantageous to 
it, Mr. Fitch visited Washington, and laid tefore the 
late lamented President Lincoln the nature and inten- 
tion of his work. Mr. Lincoln, with his usual kindness 
and warm feeling, addressed Mr. Fitch a letter of 
thanks, and recommended the institution to the good 
will of all our citizens, 

The following spring Mr. Fitch visited Europe, and 
while there called upon many of our citizens and 
sympathizing foreiguers, who, upon hearing the wo: k 
he was engaged in, materially aided the institution by 
donations of books, mouey, &c., among whom we would 
mention the names of W. F. Whittemore, 8. B. Guioa, 
Daniel Jomes, B. F. Babcouck, Heury Nash, George 
Warren, James Spence, J. 8. Morgan, Cyrus W. Field, 
Russel Sturgess, C. M. Sampsun, James McHenry, 
Francie A. Hamilton, Rathbone, Bro, & Co., Longman 
& Co., Hamilton, Adams & Co., Henry G. Bohn, 
“Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” and 
others, both in Lngland and on the Continent, wo wkow 
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A NOBLE: CHARITY -rrTcH’s HOME FOR THE SOLDIERS AND THEIR ORPHANS, AT DARIEN, CONN., FOUNDED BY BENJAMIN FITCH, ESQ., INAUGURATED JULY 4, 1864, 


the trustees, in the following letter, have expressed the 
thanke of the institution: 
THE LETTER. 
, Darien, ‘August 34, 1865. 
Dear Strr—The trustees of Fitch’s ‘Home for Disabled 
Soldiers and the Orphan Children of such as have died 
in support and defense of the gover‘ament of our coun- 
try, gratefully acknowledge the ‘receipt of a choice, 
and expensive library of several thousand 
volumes for the use of the inmg.tes of the Home. We 
find that your Pye contribution materially aided 
e institution, Mr. Benjamin Fitch, in 
his efforts to furnish this valuable acquisition, so 
essential to the comfort and instruction of the inmates 
and the permanent p. ity of the Home. 
We are the more for your contribution to this 


PTO TTT 
} 








object because we believe it has been prompted chiefly 
by your interest in the welfare of our country, and 
your generous sympathy for its brave and suffering 
defenders. 

Please accept our thanks for your kind aid in this 
work, and the expression of our earnest wish that, 
hereafter, England and America may ever be one in sym- 
_ for the suffering and oppressed, one in desire for 

e maintenance of justice, and the establishing of 
universal freedom, and one in earnest effort for per- 
manent peace and harmony between the two nations. 

(Signed) C. W. BALLARD, President. 


TRUSTEES: 
William A. Cummings, James B. Hoyt, Philander 
Button, Stephen Hoyt, E. C. Bissell, Charles Marvin 
C. J. Starr, Charles Brown, M. B. Pardee, M. D. 
(Attest) P. Burton, Secre ° 
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THE RETURNED SOLDIER,—A GROUP IN MARBLE, BY MEADE, FOR THE SOLDIERS’ HOME, 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT. 


Italy, also, where Mr. Fitch spent the fa | and winter | his generous and patriotic undertaking; and to show 
0f 1865, for the benefit of his health, among the sculptors | 


and painters of that classic land, was not wanting in 
sympathies, friends, and offers of assistance. Our cele- 
brated American a:tist, Powers, gave the institution a 
beautiful bust of Franklin, executed in marble, and also 
introduced him to another American sc=Iptor of note, 
Mr. Larkin G. Meade, jan., who had just completed a 
group, called the “ Returned Soldier,”’ representing a 
réturned cavalry officer, in a sitting posture, with a 
child on his knee, an orphan, to whom the soldier is 
depicting the battle-field, and apparently describing the 
scenes there witnessed—probably the death of her own 
father; and, it may be, bringing her a dying message 
from his comrade (her father). 

The appropriateness of the group as an adornment 
for the grounds of the institution he had founded, was 
so striking to Mr. Fitch, that he at once contracted with 
Mr. Meade for a copy, to be executed in white Carrara 
marble, of a size half larger than life, at a cost of 


| 10,000 francs, Mr. Meade generously foregoing any 


profit to himself, on account of the object for which it 
was intended, as, he says, the cost of the production of the 
group will hardly be repaid by the contract price. This 


' group has not yet arrived in this country; when it does, 


it will prove an ornament to the institution, of which it 
may well be proud. ‘ 

In addition to the statuary, Mr. Fitch also procured, 
by donations from friends of our country in Italy 
(among whom we would mention the celebrated artists, 
Messrs. Costa & Conti of Florence, Mrs. Anstice, 
widow of a British officer, residing in Italy, and others), 
several valuable paintings; which, together with the 
bust of Franklin, mentioned before, arrived safely in 
this country, but were, unfortunately, destroyed by fire 
in a bonded warehouse, in New York, in September, 
last, a few days after their arrival; and as they were not 
insured, proves a great loss to the institution, which, it 
is hoped, will be replaced by our own countrymen, 

On his return from Europe, Mr. Fitch, in addition to 
his other bequests, for the purpose of properly securing 
the works of art, books, paintings, statuary, etc., set 
aside $10,000 for the erection of a fireproof reading- 
reom, library, chapel, etc., for the Home. This build- 


| ing is nearly completed, and is the one in our sketch, 


with a tower and cupola. 
We have thus briefly given a sketch of Mr. Fitch and 





that he is not without countenance among our most 
noted countrymen, we copy an appeal that the trustees 
have made to citizens generally, to assist in this great 
work, as the amount of good to be performed, in its 
specialty, is without bound; and as Mr. Fitch, out of 
his comparatively moderate means (for he does not rank 
with our millionaires), has contributed from $30,000 to 
$40,000 in this work, and does not aspire to be the sole 
benefactor in this matter. 

If the appeal should bring forth any contributions for 
the institution, we will fee] that our 1 bor and expense 
in making our readers acquainted with Mr. Fitch and 
the Home for Disabled Soldiers and Orphans of Soldiers 
have been well repaid. 





IN GOD WK TRUST. 
An Appeal to the Patriotic Citizens of this Republic. 


Mr. Benj. Fitch, of Darien, Connecticut, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1864, as an inducement to soldiers to 
enlist in the service of the country, to put down the 
rebellion then existing for its overthrow and dismember- 
ment, set apart and endowed lands and buildings for 
the formation of an institution as a home for disabled 
soldiers and orphans of soldiers who might lose their 
lives in their country’s service. 

The institution was dedicated on the 4th of July of 
that year, for the purposes specified, and Mr. Fitch has 
since conveyed by deed the same, without fee or reward, 
to the trustees appointed to take charge of the institution. 

The principal object of the institution is to bring up 
and educate orphans of soldiers who have been kiiled 
in defense of the country. We also wish to take care of 
and provide for all disabled soldiers who are destitute. 
Also all widows of soldiers killed in putting down the 
late rebellion—if means can be obtained for that pur- 


pose. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens, in the name of the 
orphans of the nation, as they cannot be left to fill the 
Alms-Houses, nor want for shelter, education, and 
sustenance, while others have plenty and to spare; as 
the blood in their veins, made sacred by the sacrifice of 
their tathers’ lives in our defense, and the perpetuation 
of this Government, should be cherished and protected 
by all who enjoy the blessings they died to procure. 

In receiving and applying your charities for this 
object, we pledge ourselves to use all donations in’the 
most economical manner, for the benefit of tnose con- 
cerned. 

We have room for mvre; all we want is the means to 
take care of them, which, we hope, will be forthcoming, 
and for which we appeal to you, and all who take the 





THE SCHOOL AT THE SOLDIERS’ HOME, DARIEN, CONN., FOR CHILDREN OF VOLUNTEERS KILLED 
IN THE WAR. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT.—FROM A SKETCH BY 
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cause of the orphan, connected with the salvation of Metropolitan Hotel, New York, Nov. 17th, 1865. 
our country, to heart. Mr. Bens. Frrou: 

We would refer you to the accompanying letters from Dear Sir—I heartily sympathize with you in your en- 
Lieutenant-General Grant, and the endorsement of the | deavors to assist those who have been disabled in the 
same by our much-esteemed President and tne gentle- | great struggle just past, an@ to give a home to the 
men of his Cabinet. orphans of the soldiers who have lost their lives in 

defending the right; and I cheerfully recommend the 
institution you have founded to the good will and solid 
support of all our countrymen, as I know the sympathies 
and beneficence of all good men must be given to so 
great and worthy a charity. 

Wishing you all success in this laudable undertaking, 
and that you may find the hearts of all patriotic and 
benevolent citizens disposed to assist you in ps worthy 
object, I am, yours truly, 

U. 8. GRANT, Lieut.-Gen. U. 8. A. 


Washington, Nov. 25th, 1865. 
We heartily endorse the opinions of Lieutenant- 
General U. 8. Grant, as expressed in his letter to Mr. 
B. Fitch, aid dated at New York, November 17th, 1865, 
and would recommend fhe institution he has founded 
to the good will and solid support of all Americans who 
love their country and appreciate the services of those 
soldiers who spent their blood and sacrificed their lives 
in ite defense. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, Pres’t. 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Sec. of State. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sec. of War. 
HUGH McCULLOCH, Sec. Treas. 
GIDEON WELLES, Sec. Navy. 
JAMES SPEED, Att’y Gen’l. 


The institution is at presentin charge of the following 
gentlemen as trustees, from whom any further informa- 
tion can be obtained: 

TRUSTEES. 
Joszru B. Hort. C. J. STaRrR. 
Wm. A. CumMrInes. CHARLES Brown. 
PHILANDER Burron. M. B. Parper, M.D. 
STEPHEN HOYT. E. G, Berrs. 
A. Hix. 
HON. C. W. BALLARD, President. 
| JOSEPH B. HOYT, Treasurer. 
’ PHILANDER BUTTON, Secretary. 
DE. EDWIN HARWOOD, RECTOR. TRINITY CHURCH. Communications, enclosing donations, may be ad- | 


ressed to Joseph B. Hoyt, -» Nos. 1 : oe 
NEW HAVEN,—PHOT, BY BEERS & MANSFIELD, | eteest New Youk. TS Shes Ses, ans So iyence 
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ANCIENT COUNTY HOUSE AND JAIL, AT NEW HAVEN, CONN.—SKEICHED BY H. © CURTIS. 
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A “L’AFRICAINE.” 


Listex, Adelé, to the viois, 
As they sigh through this nectar of sound, 
To the flutes that murmur like sirens, 
To angels who hover around, 
Where flowers of exquisite perfume, 
Bespread a paradise ground, 


or 
Our dream-laden fancies along, 

With théir rare voluptuous measuro, 
Where pleasures ecstatic throng, 


Bravura! Like screaming of eagles, 
The trumpets are flooding the air— 

The bugles shrill their fierce clamor, 
Like tigers aroused from their lair, 

Stinging our dreams with their tumult, 
Wild crash, and resonant blare. 


Ah, Adelé! my precious—my darling— 
How it wakens from slumber again, 
That which in serisuous fantasy 
Wrapped in its folds my brain— 
Btifled me as with perfumes 
From the Orient’s golden maiz 


Darling! they tell me the story 
The ocean used to sing, 
As I tossed on its passionate bosom, 
And watched the sea bird’s wing— 
Caressing it like a sunbeam 
From the silvery throne of Spring. 


Tinklings! They are the castanets, 
Which the houries of Islaam 

Shook as they danced in the moonlight 
Under the feathery palm, 

Shading their eyes by the crescent 
Of an alabaster arm. 


How the choruses glide together, 
Like the white sails of a fleet, 

Sailing away from an ice-bound coast, 
To a land of fervor and heat— 

A land of fair enchantment, 
Pressed only by seraph’s feet. 


Ha! they are touched by a tempest, 
Whose shadow blackened the moon, 

And darkened my visions with phantoms, 
Who the flowers of my dream have strewn 

Like the blooms of India’s jungles . 
When rages the dread cycloon. 


Wind closer your arms my darling, 
For I grope as through tangled flowers, 

Whose odorous sighs are bearing me down 
Into their bliss-laden bowers— 

Into the arms of melodious Night, 
Caressed by her passion-plumed hours. 


Ah, madam! I beg your pardon— 
I admit—’tis hardly right— 
To sleep through Meyerbeer’s “‘ Africaine,” 
While you look so charming and bright— 
And conclude I am deucedly stupid— 
Or perchance—up late last night. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF SCHOOL DAYS. 


Tere is, perhaps, hardly any class of light 
reading more fascinating to both old and young, 
than familiar recollections of school days, traits of 
character learned in all the early freedom of youth. 
If any who were my companions in my girlish 
days chance to see this little record of some of 
their sayings ard doings, I am sure it will cause 
not one thought of mortification, but, perhaps, 
serve to while away pleasantly some idle minutes. 

My own position in our little community was, 
perhaps, the least enviable one. I was half pupil, 
half teacher—a girl of sixteen, who, by her ser- 


the completion of her own education in the points 
in which it was deficient. It was well for me I had 
a good resolute mind, and plenty of cheerfulness, 
for I had enough trials to endure. Not from our 
principal, Mrs. Howe, who was in heart and mind 
a true lady, and more, an earnestly good woman, 
and who did what depended on her to make my 
position a pleasant one; but among the score of 
poarders, and sixty odd day-scholars, there were 
not a few who were disposed to look down on 
“Susan Payson, who was only a charity scholar, 


not tell, but the next day, when she came into 
school, after kissing me, she burst out eagerly : 

“Oh! Miss Susie, I asked papa about that big 
word, and I am sure I know it quite right now—it 
is mésticrat /” 

Far less acute than little Fanny was Sophie M., 
& girl three or four years older. I summoned her 
one day to take her place in a fancy dance the 
children were practicing. ‘I can't come,” sho 
said, “‘I do not know the beatitudes.” ‘Indeed 
not, “said I; “ get the Bible and I will teach you 

.” Supposing it was her Sunday lesson 
for the following day. “Oh!” was the response, 
“I do not mean the Bible beatitudes, but my 
beatitudes in dancing.” 

Among the score of boarders, there was, for a 
short time, a Miss Lucinda Euphemia B., as she 
was duly introduced on her first arrival. She was 
the only child of a very worthy, but very ignorant 
and unpolished couple, who, when she was about 
fifteen, had acquired, by a lucky speculation, a very 
large fortune, and conscious of their own deficien- 
cies, had brought her to Mrs, Howe to be edu- 
cated, and above all, taught “how to behave 
fashionable.” They told Mrs. Howe they wanted 
their daughter to learn everything; they had 
plenty of money, and did not mind expense. Mrs. 
Howe ventured to suggest, perhaps the young 
lady might not have capacity for every branch of 
study. “Oh,” replied the satisfied mamma, 
“never mind that, just buy her a capacity, and , 
anything else you want her to have; we won’t 
mind what they cost 1” 

Amore unfortunate subject on whom to graft | 
fashionable manners, could hardly have been 
found. She was a stout, over-grown girl, with 
flat, homely features, and ungainly hands, and 
feet always in her way; her taste in dress—or 
rather that of her mother—led to the selection of 
glaring colors and flashy patterns, and before she 
had been at school two days, she had acquired 
the nickname of Blouselinda, speedily shortened 
into Blousy. Lucinda, with all her exterior dis- 
advantages, had great gooJ-nature, and took this 
in good part, even answering to the nickname 
when used by the more mischievous and less re- 
fined of her companions. 

She chose for her bosom friend, Eunice P., a 
girl of very ordinary character, who, in considera- 
tion of sharing in the quite too abundant supply 
of cakes and sweets her fond mamma continually 
sent to Lucinda, was content to act as her confi- 
dant, to help her with her lessons, and share in 
her scrapes, till one of them led to the removal of 
both froma the school. 

One night we had all retired at ten, as usual, | 
and had been asleep about two hours, when I was | 
awakened by a subtle, but not unpleasant odor of | 
something burning. I started up, and after hesi- | 
tating a little, concluded to go and call Mrs. 
Howe. I did so; but it unluckily happened she | 
stood in the greatest terror of house-breakers, 
and 80 soon as aroused, by some unknown process 
of mind, connected the unusual odor with the ob- 
ject of her fears, who, she supposed, must be be- 
low in the house. Whether it was thieves or not, 
however, it was essential for some one to go down 
and see what was the matter ; and as our house- 
hold was wholly of the feminine gender, it would 
have to be ourselves. Going as softly as we could, 
we awakened the two teachers, the old colored 
cook, and two other servants, and being also 
joined by three or four of the elder pupils, dis- 
turbed by our movements, we crept cautiously 
down the back stairs. Either because I had been 
the first to call them, or because they were dis- 
posed to give the post of honor and danger to me 
as the stoutest-hearted there, I led the van, hold- 
ing aloft a tin candlestick with flaring candle. 
Old Judy followed me, armed with an ancient 
rusty gun she had caught up from the corner of 
the attic where she slept ; then the other servants, 
one with a broom, the other a mop ; the teachers 
carried an umbrella and yard-stick ; 
as for the rest, they seemed more prepared to run 
away at the first symptom of danger than to fight. 
In this order we advanced toward the kitchen, 
whence the suspicious smell appeared to proceed. 
As we neared the door, something fell in the 
kitchen with a sharp, rattling sound. 

“Oh !” said Mrs. Howe, in a quivering whisper, 
“did you hear that? It must be robbers, and 
that was a pistol, or one of their tools they 
dropped. What shall wedo? Had we not better 
go out by the front door, and summon some of 
the neighbors before we go further?” 

* But p’raps,” put in old Judy, “‘ dare’s some of 
de thieves in de front part of de house, an’ de 
catch us and kill us fust ?” 

At this suggestion there was a genera] disposi- 
tion shown to retreat up-stairs again, but as for | 





me, thinking thefe was far more probability of | 
fire than thiev urged an advance ; and either 
inspired by my e, or ashamed to desert me, | 
they again slowlffollowed me toward the door. 


I confess, in spite of my show of superior bra- | 
very, it was not withouba tremor I softly lifted the 
latch dnd pushed the door open, but then! 
Before a good bright fire they had made up, and 
the kitchen further illuminated with two candles, 
knelt Blousy, who, as well as her companion, had 
a few odd articles of clothing huddled on over her 
night-dress ; sitting close by, on Judy’s old rush- 
seated low chair, was Eunice, who, just at the 
instant of our appearance, was prepared, with out- 
stretched neck and open mouth, to receive a fine 
fat oyster on the shell, proffered to her by Blousy. 
It had evidently a moment before been taken from 
between the bars of the glowing grate, where 
sundry other bivalves were undergoing their fate ; 
more were lying on the hearth waiting their turn, 
and a small heap of empty shells showed how the 

had already enjoyed themselves, and how 
the noise that alarmed us had been caused; and a 
good supply of crackers and butter was on a chair 
close by. 

I donot know how to describe the ridiculous scene 
that ensued—the dismay of the detected culprits, 
the wrath of old Judy to find her kitchen thus 











profaned and “ mussed up,” the stately astonish- | 


“tions, and died in the frozen north. 


ment of Mrs. Howe, to whose dignified presence ® 
night-coif of ample and lofty dimensions greatly ad+ 
ded. It appeared that an occasional supper of roast 
oysters had been one of the special home luxuries 
Lucinda Euphemia was partial to; and possessed 
with the longing for it, she had obtained, over 
the fence of the backyard, the materials for her 
feast from an oyster-verder, and hid them till 
night, when she and Eunice had thought it safe 
to come down and have their frolic. 

I think Mrs. Howe’s dignity was much hurt, 
from her havirig been led to show so much fear 
from so ridiculous a cause ; for, though usually very 
indulgent to the freaks of the pupils, when there 
was nothing more than youthful levity in them, 
she could not forgive this, and the next day the 
parents of both girls were notified that she re- 





MISSED. 
BY EBEN E. REX#ORD. 


I mttss @ voice whose tender tones 

Rang through the house in echoes sweet, 
And since its melody has flown, 

My heart alone its sounds repeat. 


I miss a face, a child’s pure face, 
Set in a frame of yellow hair, 
While all a water-lily’s grace 
Seemed centred in the picture there. 


I miss each day a child’s glad kiss, 
That used to greet me at the dawn, 

And fill my heart with untold bliss ; 
Now all that blissfulness is gone. 





quested their removal from her school. 

The character that stands out most prominently 
in my recollection is that of Elenor Pay. Her | 
father was the owner and captain of a fine mer- 
chant vessel, and her mother, who had been an 
early and dear friend of Mrs. Howe, was dead. 
Elenor was born at sea, in the South Pacific Ocean, | 
during a long voyage to Australia, in which her | 
mother had accompanied her husband. She only 
lived to lay her infant in the arms of its father, 
and to beg him, if it were possible, not to bury 
her in the ocean, but in the next land he came to. 


| This was a lonely, uninhabited island, on a coral 


reef, that came in their course, about twenty-four 
hours after the death of the poor mother. Here 
they laid her, under a few palm trees, that grew 
in the centre of the isle, and left her alone with 
God. 

It was a marvel how, under such circumstances, 
the delicate infant was kept alive; but Mrs. 
Ray had been accompanied by a devoted and ex- 
perienced female attendant, who contrived, with 
the poor, unusual resources for such a case to be 
found on shipboard, to feed little Elenor and bring 
her safe home. The little girl was the youngest 
of three children, the other two, boys, some years 
older. She was the darling and treasure of father 
and brothers; and though, as they grew older, 
Captain Ray. placed his sons first at school, and 
then to regular professions in life, he could not 
make up his mind to part with his little Elenor, 
and she accompanied him in all his voyages, till 
she was ten years old. Strange and varied was 
the experience of the little ocean-born girl in these 
ten years ; many a beautiful land had’ she seen, 
and many an awful storm had she passed through. 
Her father traded to every part of the world, and 
in the various ports where they staid, Elenor had 
picked up words from an infinite variety of 
tongues, that made her language a most curious 
and amusing medley. 

At last the death of her nurse compelled Captain 
Ray to make some other arrangement, especially 
as he felt he could uot let his child grow up with 
the desultory education he was himself able to 
give her. She was accordingly confided to the 
care of Mrs. Howe, who treated her with the same 
tenderness she bestowed on her own two little girls, 
and Elenor remained with her the seven following 
years, seeing her father as often as his return: 


from bis voyages permitted. - 


No words could describe the devoted attachment 
that existed between this father and daughter. I 
never saw anything like it—it only stopped short 
of idolatry. Elenor was not a girl of strong and 
quick mind ; she made very little progress in her 
studies, not for want of application, for she was 
very docile and industrious, but she evidently had 
but small mental powers. What she lacked in 
mind, however, she made up in heart ; the tenacity 
and strength of her affections were wonderful. It 
almost killed her to part with her father at first, 
and she lived only in the hopes of his return each 
time he left her. She remained, as I said, till she 
was seventeen years old with Mrs. Howe, who was 
deeply attached to her. 

It may be imagined what a terrible task was im- 
posed on Mrs. Howe, when, at last, it became 
necessary to break to Elenor the dreadful news of 
the loss of her father’s ship, named after her, the 
Elenor Ray, and that he had perished, with nearly 
all his crew, only four having been preserved, after 
long exposure, inasmall boat, Sometimes I start 
from a dream, imagining I hear again the cry of 
bitter agony that broke from poor Elenor, when, 
after the tenderest care and preparation, she 
heard the fearful truth. She was a girl of much 
religious feeling, full of simple, earnest faith in 
God, and of a submissive spirit, and I am sure she 
tried to bear her trial with resignation; but her 


| mind had not strength to endure it. Ina few days 


she sunk into a kind of lowdelirium. Most gentle, 
most touchingly sweet was she in her illness ; no 
violence, no loud excitement ; she seemed to know 
us all, to love us more thanever. The only hallu- 
cination she had, was, that her father was present, 

and standing¢gn one particular spot in the room, 
She would speak of and address him continually, 
and sometimes, when I sat beside her, she would 
point over my shoulder to the spot, and speak to 
him, with such a vivid perception of his presence, 
I have involuntarily started and looked round to 
see him. Every care was také® of her, but she 


| grew weaker day by day, and in a few weeks God’s 
| mercy took her to Himself. 





Mrs. Howe at first thought of having her laid 
in her own family vault, with those of her own 
dear ones “ gone before ;” but—I know not from 
what feeling, it one whose fitness we all perceived | 
—it was decided to lay her by herself, in a lovely, 
secluded spot, in one of the most beautiful of our | 
rural cemeteries. 

Years after, I heard of the fate of her two | 
brothers; they were a strangely adventurous | 
family, and met unusual ends. The elder of | 
the two volunteered for one of the — expedi- | 

is bones are 
bleaching somewhere on a sterile shore, too inhos- 
itable and iron-bound to afford even a grave. 
e younger brother, equally restless, joined an 
exploring party to the far South-West, and died 
and was apied in some wide, lone prairie, far | 
beyond the Mississippi. I never read Mrs, Heman’s | 
exquisite ‘Graves of a Household,” without | 
thinkiug of the widely sundered resting-places of | 
this family. 


i 


I miss a little childish form, 

That used to lie against my breast ; 
I cannot feel her breathing warm, 

Or hush my little one to rest. 


She does not kneel beside my knee, 
And say her little prayers at night, 

Or whisper good-night words to me— 
A mist of tears will dim my sight! 


I listen when the house is still, 

To hear her footsteps in the hall, 
And often feel my pulses thrill 

At the remembrance of her call. 


I see the things she used to love ; 
Each speaks so plainly to my heart 

Of one who walks the fields above, 
That, spite of all, the tears will start, 


I linger in the silent room 
Where long ago she said good-by, 
And in the twilight’s purple gloom 
Her memory thrills me like a sigh. 


Ah, me! the house is silerrt now, 
Where long ago glad echoes rang, 
And memory often tells me how 
As sweet as any bird she sang. 


Oh! childish face and tender voice— 
Oh! kiss that haunts me like a pain— 

Come back, and make my heart rejoice! 
Come back, and glad my life again! 


Some day I know that I shall meet 
My darling in the land of rest, 

And waik with her the golden street, 
God’s peaceful quiet in my breast. 





Bagging a Burglar. 

Frep Writs and I were chums, and roomed 
together. We boarded with a widow lady, in a 
most respectable neighborhood, where, if we did 
not have all the comforts of a home, we fared much 
better than many of our acquaintances who boasted 
of living in a more fashionable locality, and who 
certainly paid most extravagant prices for the 
privilege. 

Mrs. Merton was our landlady’s name, and a 
more good-hearted, amiable woman, never pre- 
sided at a boarding-house table. 

A young man, a friend of ours, nick-named 
“Short,” on account of his small etature, but 
whose real name was William King, occupied @ 
room immediately below that which Fred and I 
had possession of. He was a wild and noisy fel- 
low, and frequent were the maledictions secretly 
launched at him for the racket he occasionally 
made at the most unseasonable hours of the 
night, by kicking anything that came in his way, 
from the stool to the cat, and a fondness he had 
of scraping on a violin, the noise from whith he 
called music, but the other inmates of the house 
styled it abominable discord. But he was so 


“good-natured and companionable, that all liked 


him in spite of these little peculiarities. 

But enough of him for the present. We merely 
present him to your notice as one who acted a part 
in bagging a burglar, wherein he had abundant 
opportunity to exercise his peculiar abilities. 

Our neighborhood had recently been infested 
with burglars. Scarcely a night passed but some 
house was visited, and they successfully escaped 
the man-traps and spring-guns that were con- 
structed and set for their especial benefit. 

We three—Fred, Short and I—had some serious 
and prolonged discussions on the subject, our ob- 
ject being to invent some sort of trap that would 
be so different from any that had been used or 
heard of, as to insure the capture of any of these 
daring fellows, who might pay us a visit. 

ter we had puzzled our noddles for a con- 
‘gid@rable time, as to what would be the best means 
to adopt, Fred seemed to be inspired with an 
idea. 

“‘ How would it do to bag them?” said he. 

“Bag them !” Short and I exclaimed, simulta 
neously. ‘ What on earth do you mean?” 

‘Oh, I have concocted a very simple plan for 
the capture of at least one of them.” 

“Pray, tell us your plan,” I exclaimed; “ I con- 
fess I can’t see it.” 

“ Why, you see the fireplace there? it is boarded, 
you know ; take up that boar@—you can see right 
into Short’s room. My plan is to get a string 
canvas bag, and fasten it securely around the 
edges of the fireplace ; then fix the board in such 
a manner that if any one treads upon it, down he 
goes into the bag. Short can then guard him 
below? and we in this room ; then give & genera! 
alarm for police. What do you think of it® 

“Don’t like the plan,” said Short, dubieusly 
‘You leave me to face the most danger. Suppose 
he cuts his way out, and then cuts his way 
in me?” 

“Oh, we'll fix that,” said Fred, laughing, in 
which I joined ; “ you will have to have a revolver, 
and as soon as the burglar falls, you are to threaten 
him with instant death if he attempts to escape. 
It is all easy enough.” 
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** But,” said ‘Short, still dissatisfied, “how are 
you going to make him walk into the bag? and 
who is to give the alarm after he is caught?” 

‘We'll try to brjbe him on the trap,” replied 
Fred. “I will place my pocket-book and watch 
on the the mantel over the trap. 1 think that will 
answer. As for the alarm, we can all raise a hue 
and cry. I guess, Short, you can help us some, 
can’t you ?” 

“You better believe I can,” replied Short, 
breaking into a laugh, the first he emitted since 
the commencement of our conference. 

“Then it is all settled,” said Fred ; ‘‘ we have 
nothing to do now but to set the trap, and wait 
for the burglars. We had better prepare every- 
thing at once.” 

** All right,” said Short and I, entering in the 
full spirit of the affair at once. 

We then, the next morning, went to @ sail- 


amakers, and ordered a large bag to be made of 


etrong canvas; when it was sent around to us, 
we fastened it strongly according to the plan 
determined ; and having fixed the board so that 
it would act properly, we had nothing else to do 
then but to await the course of events. 

The reader will see that the entire success of 
our plan rested on the supposition that the 
burglar would enter the room that Fred and I 
occupied. To make this more certain, we resolved 
to leave our door unfastened, and our room being 
the first one at the head of the stairs, we sup- 
posed it would be the first one that would be 
attempted to enter. As no obstacle would prevent 
this, it was very probable that we would receive 
the first visit. A light was to be left burning, so 
that the pocket-book and watch would be seen at 
once. And now for the result. 

Fred and I went to bed about eleven o’clock, 
and—we cannot account for it—we fellasleep. We 
were certain we would keep awake when we 
retired, but old Somnus thought otherwise, and 
we soon slept heavily. 

About three o’clock we were roused out of our 
sleep by the wildest yells that we ever heard, At 
first we were so bewildered that we were half 
frightened out of our wits, but we soon recognized 
the voice to be Short’s ; and then we knew what 
was the matter. 

‘We saw that the watch and pocket-book were 
gone, and, of course, concluded that a burglar 
was in the bag. 

We ran to the window, and shouted police as 
loud as we could bellow—Short meanwhile kicking 
up the most infernal racket in the room below. 
We could hear him hollowing thieves and police 
one minute, and the next threatening to blow out 
the burglar’s brains if he did not stay in the bag. 

Presently, a crowd came running to the house, 
demanding admittance. Fred threw them his 
night-key, and told them to come in. Short’s 
room and ours were soon filled with men, most of 
whom were neighbors, Three policemen also 
came. 

As soon as quiet was restored, Fred informed 
them that a burglar was in the bag, and talked 
consequentially of the plan we had invented, and 
which seemed to have been eminently successful. 

Meanwhile, the bag swung gracefully backward 
and fomrard, but the burglar made no attempt to 
escape. 

We learned this afterward, as we could not see 
the bag from our room. ‘ 

One of the policemen then suggested that the 
‘bag should be cut down. As we were all curious 
to see the exit of the burglar from his strange 
place of confinement, it was resolved that we 
should all assemble in Short’s room for the 
purpose, having no fear of the burglar’s escaping 
through the trap-door, as any movement in that 
direction could be checked from below. 

A large and sharp knife was procured, and one 
of the policemen, getting upon a high chair, com- 
menced cutting around the top of the bag. It 
shortly came down with a crash, and out rolled— 
our landlady. 

She had swooned. 

‘Good Lord!” exclaimed Short. 

The rest were silent for a moment, but all soon 
burst into a loud roar of laughter, which must have 
penetrated to the brain of good Mrs. Merton, for 
she soon recovered ; and stood upon her feet con- 
fronting the crowd in amazement. She looked 
around, and her eyes lighted upon the bag. You 
should have then seen the indignant look she cast 
upon Fred, Short, and I, as she knew we were the 
culprits. 

She asked us what we meant by setting a trap 
in our roome. Fred answered for all, and told her 
what was our design. 

Soon as he concluded, a good-humored smile 
radiated over her features, and then she told us 
all how she came to get into the bag. 

It appeared that being very restless, she could 
not sleep, and about three o’clock she thought 
she smelt something burning. She arose and 
came to our door, and perceiving a light in our 
room, she tried the door, and finding it unfastened, 
sheentered. She saw that something was smoking 
on our mantel, which proved to have been one 
of Fred’s best towels, it having ignited from the 
lamp near it, and in extinguishing it, she had 
stepped on the trap, and down she went, bearing 
Fred’s watch and pocket-book with her, she 
having them in her left hand at the time; as they 

near the burning towel, she had attempted 
t remove them from it, but fell before she had 
time to do it. 

Short was awake, and as soon as she fell, he 
commenced his part. Mrs. Merton screamed, too, 
but in the noise and confusion which immediately 
ensued, we did not hear her. She became so 
frightened she fainted. The rest we all knew. 

We three poor unfortunates had to bear much 
ridicule before the crowd dispersed, and it was a 
long time before we heard the end of our attempt 
at bagging a burglar. 





poet tells of ‘‘ships that never come 
Perhaps he meant courtships, 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF TKINITY 
CHURCH NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Tue semi-centennial anniversary of Trinity 


February 2ist, was an affair of great interest to all sur- 
viving members of that flourishing branch of the great 
Episcopalian Gospel-tree. The day was a delightful 
one, all nature looking peculiarly inviting—a day 
indicative of the near approach of spring-time, with its 
bird-warbling and buds and leaflets. A large portion 
of the members of the church, and of admifers of 
Trinity, assembled within its walls to enjoy the jubilant 
occasion. In this assembling, s noteworthy fact was 
the number of venerable women and patriarchal men 
whom this half-century celebration and the balminess of 
the weather called out, 

Trinity never looked better. Its beautiful new in- 
ternal adornings never showed to better advantage than 
wheo the warm rays of the morning sun fell upon 
= ivied walls and streaked in at ite diamond-paned win- 

ows. 

At the hour of opening the services, and while the 
audience were all in expectation, the door opened, and 
an imposing body of bishops and clergymen, clad in thé 
robes of the church, moved up thé aisles, reading an 
appropriate selection from the service-book as they 
proceeded. Arrived at the chancel, these sons of the 
church took the places which had been assigned them, 
and the services were begun. These services, including 
the sermon and the communion, lasted about thres 
hours. During their celebration, the most devout 
attention was evinced. 

The discourse by the rector, Dr. Harwood, was one 
eminently scholarly. It was at once a history of 
Trinity Church and a defense of the Episcopal faith. 
The historical portion came first. We present the 
most interesting facts embodied in this division of the 
discourse to our readers. Episcopalians will find that 
these facts embrace much of the higtory of the develop- 
ment of their faith in this town within the last half 
century. ' 
| A retrospective view of 50 years made by a man 
| could hardly fail to br{ng sombre feelings to his bosom. 
| Not so with a prosperous church, however; to such a 
| church such a view could but be inspiring. This was 
| the view the Doctor took in penning his discourse, and 
| this was still his feeling. 

Fifty years ago, at the same hour in which the doctar 
was preaching, and on the same qay of the week, Trinity 
Church was consecrated. Bishop Hobart, of New York, 

rformed that ceremony. Nearly all the clergy of the 

iocese were present. Among them was the venerable 
Dr. Mansfield, then in the 93d year of his age. Dr. 
Croswell, the beloved, was installed rector. He had 
then been in the rectorship about a year. Among the 
vestrymen present then, who are to-day represented 
in Trinity, were Jonathan Ingersoll, senior warden, and 
vestrymen Denison, Collis, Hughes, Jacocks, Kidston, 
and Shipman—names of precious memory. That da: 
marked an era in the history of tn Gennes 
cut. Trinity Church was then a church at whose size 
men wondered. It was then the largest Gothic church 
in New England. Doubters at that time said there 
never would be Episcopalians enough in New Haven to 
fill that church. How false were those prophets! 

The dedication services occupied three days. Great 
crowds, for those days, mm | to attend the services. 
New Haven, at that time, numbered but about 7,000 in- 
habitants. Dedication being over, Rector Croswell was 
then left alone with his new parish. He was then in the 
prime of a vigorous manhood—a man distinguished for 
untiring labor and great love of the work. 

Dr. Harwood here divided the history of Trinity into 
three parts, viz., the years between 1816 and 1829, when 
the rector counted no Episcopalians in the city but 
those in his flock; the years between 1829, when Trinity 
sent off a colony to found 8t. Paul’s Chapel, now St. 
Paul’s Church, and the year 1845; lastly, those between 
1845 and the present time. 

At the conclusion of this discourse, which was emi- 
nently scholarly and eloquent, the congregation raised 
among themselves, in a few minutes, the sum of $2,622, 
4 rr a@ stained-glass charcel-window for the 
chure. 

The celebration has been one of mark with the con- 
gregation and citizens of New Haven, and will not be 
soon forgotten. 











NEW HAVEN COUNTY HOUSE AND 
JAIL. 


We perpetuate in our columns one of the 
old buildings of New Haven, Connecticut, around which 
hangs many associations, which, though possibly not 
pleasant, are part and parcel of the history of the place. 

The Old County House and Jail was built in 1800, and 
was, consequently, at the time of its pulling down, in 
1861, just 61 years of age. During these years it has 
seen its share of misery and crime; poverty and guilt 
have alike shared its walls—the poor debtor and per- 
haps the rich criminal. In its classic shades were once 
imprisoned the Armistead negroes, those blacks who so 
awakened the sympathies of the New England Aboli- 
tionists as to make the question of their confinement or 
liberty almost a political fact upon which the affairs of 
the nation hung. 

But the old jail has passed away, and with it the mem- 
ories of all the scenes that have transpired within its 
walls will die, only such as the historian may rescue 
from oblivion remaining as a record. We are sure that 
all the world is willing, save only such as love to gloat 
over the shame and misery inside of prison-walls, 
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PAINS, PERILS AND PENALTIES 


OF BROADWAY. 


New York has a police force of about 2,000 
men, and we think we can venture to call them as good 
a police organizatton as there is in the world. Night 
and day, summer and winter, they are omnipresent, 
and a citizen or stranger cannot cry aloud for the 
space of 15 seconds anywhere within the limite of this 
great metropolis, m distress, but he will have one of 
these guardians of the law with him in an instant. And 
yet, with all this never-tiring watchfulness, how many 
hundred things that trench powerfully on comfort, and 
the sovereignty and health of the individual, transpire 
daily under the very eyes and noses of the guardians, 
which they do not see, or are powerless to prevent. 
How many petty crimes are committed for which there 
is no law and no redress. How many outrages upon 
decency, cleanliness, and good-nature, and what an utter 
repudiation of all the rules that govern the association 
of mankind ! 

Broadway, for instance: Let us suppose ourselves out 
for a walk upon the most brilliant thoroughfare in the 
world. We start from the lower part, possibly from 
Wall street. We know all the perils of the carriage, but 
by not having to croes, and keeping strictly to the side. 
walk, we are, of course, supposed to be free from all 
annoyance and danger. The thought is no sooner 
through our brain-pan, than crash comes something 
across our path. ‘The first idea is that an omnibus has 
upset over the pave and a score or two of passengers 
are emashed. No such thing! It is simply one of our 
merchant princes—perbaps in the dry-goods line—who 
is getting in or getting out stock. A score or two of 








huge boxes litter the pavement, and the small sper- 
ture that is left, scarce wide enougy for a fearfully thin 
man to push throtigh, is occupied by a cooper, grim 
and fierce, with an adze in one hand ahd a stout hick- 


Church, New Haven—Rev. Dr. Harwood’s—Wednesday, jar pole in the other, and an Irish porter, with 4 defiant 


gentlemen, you emerge beyond the boxes with one rent 
in the sleeve of your coat four inches angular, and 
about as much of mother-earth on your garments as 
will comfortably provide for half an hour’s brushing. 
Bewailing the forttines of wat, you rush onward, to be 
ciught under the chin by a peripatetic advertising gen- 
tleman, whose mission in life is to carry # board upon 
the end of a stick, which benevolently informs you that 
Dr. Sniggs will cure your corns for some ridiculously 
small sum of cash, and to always carry the said board 
low to catch innocent pedestrians on some 
countenance. 


art ot the 
From the embraces of the board, than you are aware of 
be made, Fale a icioth wall civet 
cin or velve 
Cloak, as the Case may be, covered with coal ashes. AD 
German gentleman, who is extensively en- 
in the general chiffonier lin, is stirring indus- 
i 6 bes cf atte that has been set upon the 
ith a delightful disregard of the passers- 
by, he, with the aid of the wind, very soon mauages to 


cover one that comes in that neighbhorhc 
the powder. They may swear and cough an 
brush, but the old Teuton is impervious, and util he 


finds that bit of bone, and the rag scraps, value % of 
one cent, he will scratch in those ashes, ever though 
he scratches thunder out of them. 

Then comes the score or two of minor evils, such as 
boot-blacks, who have such an inordinate. passion for 
shining up your boots, as to throw themselves and their 
boxea Peters your Progress: as Victims fell before the 
car of Juggernaut, ging you up all standing, or 
flooring you practically at once. 
oe aare ry oe Go te et es wee 

ave a way of stopp ora , an ° 
tudes in the centre of the pave, stopping in one bold 
stroke the whole line of travel. 

Then there are the one-horse gamblers, and ringers- 
in for gambling-houses, who stand upon the street-cor- 
ners or hotel-stoops, and puff the smoke of bad 
in your face, or make some impudent remark about 
your lady, if you happen to be walking with one. 

Then comes the crash and turmoil at the crossings, 
the collision of omnibus and street car, the curses and 
lashings of drivers, the howling of dogs, the insouctance 
of policemen, and general upsetting of events. 

! Broadway is a wonde street, and an unwrit- 
ten history. Broadway is a great poem, but will re- 
main an unversified one, oy ep pen, ink and paper in 
its eccentric rhythm. In all the minutes, through all the 
day, there is an incident happening in way that 
makes or mars a life, and in all the seconds an annoy- 
ance that disturbs a temper spoils comfort.- Ok! 
for that perfect promenade which we fear will only be 
found at the Millenum or in Heaven, 








THE PAINS AND PERILS OF THE 
SEA. 


Toss who go down to the sea in ships can 
only know the perils of the great deep. Poets and 
painters have tried to make us believe that Jack be- 
comes used to the winds and waves, and in moments of 
the most intense danger orly Jooks upon it all as a 
mere matter of course, or that he says, as in the old 
song— 

“A ~1P nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill— 
Lord! don’t ye hear it roar now? 
Why, bless me, how I pities all 
Unhappy chaps ashore now!” 
But we fail to see the matter in that light, and cannot 
but believe that the plowers of the mighty deep never 
do get used to the hardships and perils, any more than 
eels get used to > ” 

The storms of the summer-time are often fearful—an 
African norther, for instance, when the ship in the 
midst of it, if at night time, seems to plunge through 
one mass of living fire, but the real peril and hardship 
is in the winter, when ice forms upon rigging and deck, 
when snow falls in a blinding profusion, or the fearfully 
bitter north wind howls and shrieks through and about 
the ship like a legion of fiends. That is the time that 
tries the mariner and tries the ship, and if, under its 
terrible influence, the seaman’s courage fails, and 
benumbed and sodden with wet, he gives up and sees 
the ship founder, no word of condemnation can be 
used. The s‘cuggle is one of lite and death, and death 
has won. 

The past winter—we think it can be called past by 
this time—has been one of especial peril and hardship 
on the sea. Fine ships have gone down by scores, and 
a hecatomb of lives have paid the forfeit of daring the 
great deep. Our along-sbore commerce has especially 
suffered by the intense cold, and fishermen have 
secured their prizes only with great labor and danger. 

The rivers have been choked with ice, and many a 
fine vessel has been cut through and sunk by the float- 
ing masses. The ice-boats, which in average years 
have found little difficulty in forcing their way to en- 
compass their duty, this year find that it is a perilous 
and tedious business. > 

The pilots, who are never daunted by any weather o, 
any danger, have faced the music all through, and in 
the very bitterest days their little craft may be found 
far outside of Sandy Hook, seeking—not whom they 
may devour, but—whom they may succor, a labor that 
can only be appreciated when it is understood that it is 
voluntary. The most notable instance that has oo- 
curred this winter, in which these noble men acted a 
noble part, was the rescue of the passengers of the 
steamer Mary Boardman, wrecked upon the Romer 
Shoals. This was done at great and imminent peril to 
the pilots, but was in the highest degree successful, 
every one of the passengers being rescued through 
a terrific sea and intense cold. 

No description can recall the horrors of the wreck, 
the hardships and daily danger of those who go with 
their lives in their hands to navigate the sea. It is not 
a matter of an hour or « day, and a month's tranquility 
afterward, as in the life of a soldier, but a constant 
knowledge that but s single momentiies between the 
sailor and death. If, when coupled with this comes 
labor, hardship, deprivation of food, and exposure to the 
elements, it is hard to realize that any should choose 
@ mariner’s life as a profession, and not only choose it, 
but be sufficiently infatuated with it, to give up com- 
fortable homes and profitable employment to follow it. 








Here rs an Anecpore or THE Court or 
Srarx.—A short time before O’Donnell’s departure for 
, the gave a state dinner, when, 
with a low bow, she the folowing words: “ General! 
tly for the news of the 
it gain; thou soon, with fresh 
laurels, wilt return to us. How happy I should feel if 
I could command the valiant army that with so much 
impatience is awaiting thy arrival. Oh! how deeply J 
regret that lam notaman!” The queen was overcome 
by emotion. She was silent; and while all the others 
were waiting until she could recover and go on with 
her speech, the deep silence was suddenly broken by 3 
soft, trembling voice, which ‘cried: “Qh! J also!” It 
was the king who had spoken. 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
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of his sales he took in a very et 
bill, and whet the book-keeper it to the 
bank refused i 


bill vas goot, and some —_; tink de bill vas bad; 
—¢ dem days vot I I 
ou 


A Traveter relates an incident which he 
witnessed recently while waiting in the cars near this 
city. In front of him was a gentleman who indulged 
in . He asked a young lady sitting near him, 
if she w like to read his last production. Replying 
in the affirmative, be pulled a paper from his pocket, 
and placed it in her hand. But lady had scarcely 
commenced reading, when the poet exclaimed: 

“ Zounds, madam, I have given you the wrong manu- 
script. Here is the right ote. "That is a recipe for the 
cure of diarrhoea !’’ 

The lady’s embarrassment, and the mirth of the spec- 
tators tuay be more readily imagined than described. 


On one of the occasions when Lord Palmer- 
ston was returned as a member for Tiverton, a radical 
butcher, of the name of Rowcliffe, attracted the atten- 
tion of the crowd at hustings, by calling out in stentor- 
ian tones: 

s* My Lord, I want to ask you a plain, straightforward 
question.” 

“My good triend Rowcliffe,”” was the reply, “I will 
give you a plain, straightforward answer.” 

tmmense cheering. 

“My Lord, will you, or will you not, vote for the £6 
franchise ?” 

“ Friend Rowcliffe, I—will—not—tell—you !”” 

Roars of laughter, and immediate collapse of the 
butcher. 


Lrrriz Ella is about four years old. One 
day she committed an act of diso lence, and her 
mother, in correcting her, spoke in no gentle tone of 
voice; the child threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck and exclaimed: 

“Dear mamma, pray forgive me! If I had known 
how spunky it would have made you, I wouldn’t have 
done 80.” 


‘“«Mawaa, if I am good I shall go ta heaven, 
shan’t 1?” 

“Yes, love,” 

“ And who will toGes besides ?” a 

“ Angels—dear, utiful, good angels. 

“ Ah,” hesitated the boy, “all angels—all good, beau- 
tiful boys! Mamma dear, do you think it I am very 
on ow will let me have just one little devil to play 
with ?” 


Ir you make a perforation through a volume 
of Shakspeare, why is that s mathematical absurdity ? 
Because the part is greater than the whole. 


‘“‘How is your husband, dear?” asked one 
of another. 
“Oh! he is in a very bad state,” was the reply. 
“And pray what kind of a state is he in?” persisted 
the other. 
«In State Prison.” 


A sPrrITeD young lady who was about to 
marry a man whose purse was longer than his head, 
said she preferred his dollars to his sense. 


A Boy's idea of heving a tooth drawn may 
be summed up as follows: ‘‘ The doctor hitched fast on 
to me, pulled his best, and just before it killed me, the 
tooth came out.” 


Way does a chicken three weeks, three days 
and three hours old walk across the road? To get to 
the other side. 


Mrs. Partrneron says that the coal-porters 

may say what they like about religious tracks, but she 

in her opinion, that there’s no tracks so sug- 
gestive of solemn thoughts as the railroad tracks. 


A western soldier who had been through all 
the cam s and shared in many of the fiercest 
battles of the war, writes from his home that “he 
never realized the horrors of war till he got home to 
Indiana, and found his gal married to a stay-at-home 
dry-goods clerk.” 








Wonpers or tHe Or Reaions.—A remark- 
able phenomena has appeared in the oil regions, ai Pit- 
Pennsylvania. A fire broke out there os the 


stantly burning. ie -E EE BH A 
neighborhood were under contribution. These 
were out, and about 8 o’clock next 


distance, the 

flame rising 60 feet and the ot it can be 
distinctly heard a off. At times it flercer 
usual, and threatening to 
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cecasion four, which entered the world in the following 
order: on the 8th of April, a boy (living), at midnight 


of S dtivin and some time after, a boy (since dead), and a 
irl 
firing. 





| 


), and on the night of the 14th, a also 

e strength of the poor woman was, ever, 
exhausted, and she died, at the somewhat early age of 
40. It will be seen, therefore, that she had bestowed on 
her husband im all 26 children, 16 and 10 girls. 
Of this number 19 have died. The p where this 
remarkable event, or rather series of events, occurred, 
was at a village named Tzvetow, in the government of 
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1, Street Corner Gamblers, who will insult ladies. 2. Baggage Smashers, who will tear your clothes, 8, Loungers and Loafers, wl will stare you out or countenance. 4. Dog Sellers, Toy Vendors and Bootblacks, who will get in your road. 5, Ash Emptyers, who will cover you with dust. 


7. Il-bred men, who will smoke bad pipes, 8, Porters and Cartmen, who will pile toxe3 on sidewalk. 9. Omnibus Driyers, who will crush people and street cars. 10. Everything on wheels or not on whi 


THE PAINS, PERILS, AND PENALTIES OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















6. Placard men, who will smash your hat or bonnet. 
, that will make a crasb, a crush and confusion. 
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PARTED. 
BY J. B. SWETT. 


1 xovep him well, but a lying tongue 
Hardened against him my heart ; 

And yet, worlds of suffering to me hung 
On the moment we came to part. 


I sent him his letters, and asked for mine— 
(We were many miles apart), 

And he sent them all, saying, ‘‘ Dearest, thy shrine 
I leave with a broken heart.” 


Oh! could I have known then how guiltless his 
oreast 
Was of charges of wrong he bore, 
Isoon would have placed his crushed heart at rest, 
And told him the whole thing o’er. 


But no; he was proud, and he scorned to speak 
Of his innocence, even to me ; 

He thought ’twas enough, if my love was so weak 
As to doubt, he would let me go free. 


And now I’m alone, and my heart’s bereft ; 
And I breathe with deep drawn sighs ; 

But the fiat’s pass’d—my lover has left, 
And hot tears are filling my eyes. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
** REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER LXXI.—LIFE IN ANOTHER’S HANDS. 


Ir is an awful thing to feel one’s life is in the 
hands of another. To Clarissa it was scarcely 
less awful to feel that another’s life was probably 
in her hands. The thinking of it, while trying to 
shape eut some practicable course for the talk 
that must presently begin, gave a sadder sweet- 
ness vo her smile, a yearning, spiritual look to her 
eyes, a strange and delicious tenderness to her 
tones. 

Sleuth reveled in all. He snatched a fearful 
joy out ofhis owndanger. At times he seemed to 
start in his thought, as though an earthquake had 
caused the ground to yawn at his feet—but it was 
for a moment only : the gulf seemed somehow to 
disappear, the solid ground to re-appear, and to 
glow with flowers like a meadow in early June. 

Never before had anything approaching to such 
intimate personal relations occurred between 
them. On the contrary, itwas the sense of the 
contrast with the past that gave the present its 
most subtle charm. Clarissa had intentionally 
kept him at arm’s length, not really treating him 
as a friend of her own, but only as a man whom 
her father received to his intimacy, and who was, 
therefore, entitled to her careful respect. 

But it was not in Sleuth’s nature to enjoy this 
position secretly, and make no outward sign. It 
stimulated his besetting vices—envy of Anthony, 
and conceit in himself to newand absurd ventures. 
And thus, before he had said a word, there ap- 
peared a something in his manner and counten- 
ance that gave Clarissa a most abrupt shock, and 
warned her that he evidently was not in the least 
understanding his own danger or the source of her 
interest. 

The formal gravity of her demeanor from that 
moment drew Sleuth down from the air and from 
the castle-building in which he had indulged. Her 
words were equally menacing : 

**I—I have something to say to you, which I 
hoped you would have anticipated. I wish now 
to show the friendship we spoke of—the gratitude 
for that which you have done. It is you who are 
in danger!” She put her hand on his and leaned 
a little forward as she said this, looking intently 
in his face. 

Sleuth stared, smiled, and changed color. 

** Miss Pompess! I? You jest!” 

“Heed me! heed me! heed me! before it is too 
late. It is for this I have staid—for this only.” 

“But not for this you came ?” demanded Sleuth, 
with a look Clarissa found it impossible to under- 
stand. 

“Yes, for this, too, in part, I came !” 

“* Miss Pompess, you are truth itself, and cannot 
be untrue. Thank you. Since you acknowledge 
another reason, may I guess what it is ?” 

“Is it not obvious, ?” asked Clarissa, fearlessly 


challenging his gaze. 

“Tt is! You are right. So Phillis’s release 
means not only Mr. Mande’s safety, but my danger, 
does it?” 

**T cannot answer questions except with my 
heart.” 

“ Forgive me if I seem disturbed by your previ- 
ous words, and unable for the instant (ungrateful 
man that Iam) to respond to kind feelings. » If 
your words mean anything—and I have ever found 
only too much meaning for my peace in all Miss 
Pompess says—you now mean that I am an object 
of suspicion in connection with—with the death of 
my uncle. I can smile even at that—ay, even 
while my heart bleeds to know who it is suggests 
the terrible thought. But I shall so act that the 
whole world may see and fear nothing but tbe con- 
cealment of the truth.” 

‘Then we can have no quarrel.” 

“Quarrel! Oh, withdraw the word, Clarissa— 
may I not call youso ?” 

“ If you please,” said Clarissa, after a troubled 
pause. 

Then he went on: 

“Quarrel! Do you forgot so soon what I have 
so lately told you, that you already wonder that I 
desire to acquit myself in your eyes ?” 

Then there was a little pause, full, for both, of 
dreadful suspense—each waiting for the other to 
begin, and each shrinking from doing what each 
had to do, in the hope of some yet unknown solu- 
tion being suddenly discovered. 

“You must think me very inconsistent,” Cla- 
rissa said, at last, pity for Sleuth once more nerv- 
ing her to speak, “ that I, who said just now what 


I did, should also say, ‘Oh, that this trial might | 
never, never take place |’” | 
“Perhaps I can echo that wish, in your own | 
sense,” said Sleuth, speaking very deliberately. | 
‘*Mr..Mande will be examined for the last time | 
to-morrow, and then be committed for trial, 
unless——” 

Sleuth waited for the rest of the sentence, but 
as it did not come, he ventured to look at her. 

** Unless,” said she, in low, penetrating tones, 
her eye fixed on Sleuth’s eye, and her hand firmly 
grasping his where it lay on the table, “ unless 
you say that which you alone can say for him.” 

Sleuth started to his feet, half in emotion, half 
in anger, which he however, to repress 
so strongly, that it only gave a peculiar ring to 
his voice, 

‘*Miss Pompess, I would give every shilling I 
possess to be able to say one effectual word for my 
cousin, but I cannot. Am I too harsh if I say 
you .sust know I cannot ?” 

**T know you can,” said Clarissa, also rising, 
and with a heightened color in her cheeks. 

Sleuth gazed on her boldly and incredulously 
for an instant, then with a cry as of wonder or of 
outrage, shook his hand in the air, and began to 
pace excitedly to and fro. 

Seeing this, Clarissa seated herself, and waited. 

Recovering from his agitation, and aware Cla- 


lightning-flashes act upon a man, who, in a peril- 
ous pass, is at the very same moment made aware 
that there is scarcely a sound yard of ground to 
stand still upon or to advance over. 

She saw her advantage, and pursued it. She 
went to the window, whither he had gone ina kind 
of affecta tion of curiosity that did not impose 
upon himself by the idea of its success, and she 
said to him : 

“Once, again, I ask you to listen to me as to a 
friend. Oh, it may be—I fear it must be—for the 
last time, I think you still misunderstand, if not 
your danger, then me. You cannot believe in me, 
in my devotion, in my courage to go through with 
that which I might undertake. But you wrong 
me, I declare to you ; and if my words do not con- 
vince you, let these foolish, foolish tears, which I 
would conceal from you, if I could, be my pledge. 
Youare unhappy. Why refuse, then, a voice that 
offers comfort? You think I speak only for An- 
thony. Sleuth, if there be any form of language 
in which the true heart of a woman can speak to 
your heart, oh, find it for me, while I say I have 
now no fear for Anthony, my fear and my hope 
relate to you.” 

Sleuth leaned his arm upon the table, dropped 
his head, and felt he was dropping into ruin, but 
that, somehow, it was Clarissa who led him, and 
who would yet say sweet things to soothe the an- 


rissa, though silent, was waiting and watching, | guish of ruin; and, anyhow—ruin or salvation, 
Sleuth said suddenly to her, from the farther end |©°Dtest or surrender—he must have one moment 
of the room: | of abandonment to his miseries, with the convic- 
“ And may I ask how it is supposed I could aid tion that Clarissa was by, and interested in his 
my cousin Anthony ?” | fate. ; 
“Ah, yes! There is but one thing now.” | And then, again, thé mad fancy possessed him 
(Sleuth noticed the now, and thought to himself | that, after all, it was unlucky circumstance, not 
he understood its meaning: Phillis had cleared | Anthony’s merits or behavior, that had given him 
up all the rest.) ‘‘ And that you alone can solve.” | ® kind of right to Clarissa’s love. He seemed to 
Sleuth would question no further. He dared Understand that Clarissa’s loyalty of character 
not. He felt he was about to save or ruin all. And | Would then keep her, in her own belief, true to 
conscious he had to grope in the dark, knowing him; and yet, that if Sleuth dared all, and used 
not where or in what shape his deadly enemy | bia very danger, and Anthony's danger, as an in- 
waited for him, he determined to be silent and to | 8trument over her, there might be hope of a 


watch. wonderful solution. 

‘The codicil!” said Clarissa. ‘‘ How did that 
get into Anthony’s desk? How did the writing 
get to the back of it?” 

* You wish me to answer ?” 

cc I do.” 

“ce Truly ?” 

“Truly as you must answer some day, if not 
now.” 

“* Ts this a threat ?” 

“Threat?” Clarissa could not control the tears 
that now rushed forth, to find him so persistently | 
refuse to understand and respond to her secret | 
hope. 

“Oh, Miss Pompess, what am I to do—what say? 
If I speak as an innocent man must speak —even | 
to the woman he adores, when she asks him such 
questions, he seems, even to his own eyes, brutish. 
If he forgets what she says, to think of her, of | 
course he is at once proved guilty. Is this just ?” | 

**T cannot reason with you ; but I can feel. Oh, 
if you will but let me! This codicll! Anthony 
knew nothing of it till that day of its discovery. I | 
know he did not. You know it, too. I know that 
you know it! I entreat you to believe me, and to | 
shun questions and contests that both alike ought | 
to desire should never be risked.” j 

She knew! What could she mean? She was in- 
capable of trickery. What didshe know? Was 
Bob treacherous? Or had Sleuth’s busy night in | 
London—or at home, after his return—had that | 
busy night of preparation for the concealment of | 
the codicil been discovered? Or, again, was it | 
Polly Garton who had told of the anonymous let- 
ter? Or was it the man who had made the drawer? 
No, no. It must be merely Anthony’s own suspi- 
cion, arising out of his coming upon him at the 
close of that night’s work, when he had solaced 
himself by a perusal of the codicil? Stay! there 
was yet another clue to her words: the burglars 
had told the governor of Hengsten Jail of the pa- 
per they had given to Bob, who said he had made 
light of it, but, nothwithstanding, the fact might | 
have gone to Mr. Stamp. Oh, the whole thing | 
was clear, and sufficiently dangerous! even 
though he was prepared, and could yet deal with | 
the difficulty. 

Yet mistakes would be perilous. If they had 

on of some fact, which he supposed them 
to be ignorant of, it might be fatal to him not to 
own and explain it, before they could use it to his 
injury. : 

Besides, he saw, beyond all question, in Cla. | 
rissa’s attitude and words, a desire to avoid pain 
for him. It was as if she were putting herself 
mentally into his position ; and, while unable to, 
say so in plain words, yearning for him to under- 
stand it, and to help her to come to conclusions | 
without seeming to recognize the intervening | 


gulf. 

Anyhow, he must break up this position of im- 
becility in which he found himself, by trying to , 
make her shift the ground with him. So he said, 
abruptly, and yet with a tone that seemed to im- 
ply he was only responding to her appeal : 

“Remember—and it is a thing I never for a 
moment forget—that if Anthony be found guilty, 
such a verdict not only does not make him guilty, 
but it does not prevent his friends from doing 
something effectyal still to save him.” 

Clarissa looked at him with eyes so full of hor- 
ror and suspicion, as she realized the entire force 
of his words, that he, with some tremulousness of | 
voice, hastened to add : 

“He will not be found guilty—he cannot. His | 
assurances to me in the prison compel me to be- | 
lieve him innocent.” 

“Man, man, dare you tell me now you do not 
know he is innocent? Stay! Beware! There is | 
a point you may go to, at which I cannot and will | 
not follow you. Beware of that. Oh, I charge | 
you, have pity on yourself ere it be too late!” 

Sleuth tried to speak—tried to lpok, with earn- | 
est calmness, in her face, but the effort was beyond 
him. The something in those brilliant, sparkling, 
indignant, Yet pleading eyes, seemed to act upon 








his faltering purposes, as the sudden, blinding 


He lifted his head, and said : 

“You wonder at me, perhaps, and even mis- 
conceive all this. It is because I cannot convince 
you. Let me try, then, whether you can convince 
me. I invite you to.speak more freely. Think 
what you will of me, and, for the moment, at 
least, I will patiently bear, while I wait to hear 
your reply to my question. How will you prove 
this feeling forme. What will you do?” 

“Do! I scarcely know the things I will not do, 
if I may save alike you and Anthony.” 

“Tt is easily said,” observed Sleuth, with a 
melancholy gesture of his head. 

“Try me. Ido not fear to promise you, before- 
hand, I will do with all my beart, and soul, and 
strength, whatever you can now ask me !” 

Sleuth gazed on her wonderingly, but dared not 
speak. 

** Shall I speak to you, since you will not speak 
to me?” Clarissa asked, sinking her voice to a 
whisper. 

Sleuth’s lips moved, as if he said “ Yes ;” but 
she heard nothing, she only saw the movement of 
his thin, straight lips. 

** Convert into money whatever you can of your 
present possessions. Write me‘a few words—I 
will not show them to one living person till the 
day and the hour you fix—then fly! There are 
other lands. There is a future yet in which to 
undo the past.” 

“You mean——” 

“No; Ido not mean all or half that my words 
imply. I cannot—will not try to estimate accu- 
rately the amount or character of your doings in 


| that past. I only know that for you, of all the 


world, it is desirable that the past should sink into 
oblivion.” 

* Anthony thus repays me, I suppose, for my 

to him ?” 

“TI declare to you I never, till this moment, 
knew or suspected you had given him any such 
advice.” 

**Do you know what I should do had any other 
living person said this to me?” 

**No; nor do I want to know. You have done 


| one thing to-day—I own it to you—which will 


make me ever grateful. You have, I think, 
decided Anthony's safety. But nowI plead to you 
for one whom misfortune makes dear to me: 
Sleuth, my dear friend, I plead to you for your- 
self.” 

You advise me to go—to seek a foreign clime. 
I have not now one friend in the world—unless it 
be you. Will you go with me? Will you save 
Anthony at that price? Will you save.me by 
promising to make me your life-long slave ?” 

It was out atlast. Sleuth had rid himself of the 
perilous shaft he had secreted in his bosom, and 
that was always getting in his way, and pricking 
him with its point. 

How did Clarissa receive it? He was compelled 
to face her face—to know the value, once for all, 
of the thought, and to deal with it as he might, if 
it failed. He there saw not only the dead, fixed 
look she gave him—the pallor, that swept, like a 
white morning mist over her countenance—the 
intense scorn, gradually again changing to an 
intense anguish in her eyes ; then she rose, and 
without again speaking to him, walked slowly out 
of the room. 

Not till he had lost sight of her could Sleuth 
recover himself sufficiently to make any attempt 
to arrest her departure. Then he hurried after 
her. 

** Miss Pompess!” he called, in a tone not loud, 
for he dreaded listeners, but penetrating, from its 
very restraint and earnestness ; “‘I beg you, not 
to forgive me, but to listen to me for one mo- 
ment.” 

She movedon, taking not the slightest notice of 
him, till he succeeded in passing her, while she 
hesitated in doubt as to the way, when she got to 
the end of the beautiful corridor. Then he faced 
her, with both hands held up, barring her passage, 
but with an attitude and look of the deepest 
humility in other respects, 





“Miss Pompess,” said be, almost breathless 
with agitation, and the necessity for speaking low, 
as they were now so much nearer to the domestics, 
“T will order your carriage for you—do whatever 
you wish—delay you not one moment that can be 
possibly avoided! Let me, then, not have to say, 
after you have left me, that you have most 
strangely misunderstood me.” 

“ Sir!” said Clarissa, looking sternly in his face, 
“have I, do you think, lost the right use of my 


“Speak low, I entreat you! Not for the world 
would I have it known that you came here, and 
left thus. Oh, spare me—spare me that anguish! 
Will you return to the room you have just left for 
a single moment ?” 

**T will not.” 

** Will you hear me, therl, where we are?” 

Clarissa was silent. Sleuth then said, after a 


pause : 

‘Oh, Miss Pompess! is it possible that you did 
not understand that it was the cruel bitterness of 
your own proposal to me of flight that tempted 
me to the worse than cruel bitterness of my 
retort? Can-you not see and understand that at 
the moment I thought only of making you feel 
the monstrous character of your own suggestion, 
by adding to it a suggestion of mine that you 
would think equally monstrous. 

“Forgive me! forgive.me! it was a mad, brutal 
thought, but you know—you must know, in your 
inmost heart—that not even Anthony Maude him- 
self reverences you more highly than I do, or 
would have been more ready to avenge upon 
anybody else the faintest approach to that dis- 
respect of which, in my anguish and despair, I 
was guilty.” 

They were interrupted. The doctor’s footman 
stood there to say the carriage was waiting. 

Clarissa motioned to him to precede her ; then 
herself, still saying nothing to Sleuth, followed. 

** You will honor me with your arm in token of 
forgiveness, will you not ?” 

Clarissa was silent, and still walked on. She 
knew he walked by her side, though so gently, his 
footsteps were scarcely heard, as though he tried 
to keep down the sound of their movement, 
that no attention might be attracted on the part 
of the household. 

As they reached the vestibule, Sleuth made yet 
another attempt. 

** Miss Pompess, if what you told me was true— 
I mean as regards yourself—and if you really still 
believe that misfortune threatens me, can you, for 
an unhappy error made by a most unhappy man, 
thus leave his house; and thus leave him a prey 
to a greater sorrow, even, than that with which you 
threatened him?” 

“TI can say no more to-day. Will you take me 
to the carriage?” 

She then gave him her hand, and he placed it 
in his arm, and was trying to hold it with his 
fingers as it lay there; but she stopped eo 
haughtily, that he needed no other reproof before 
the men-servants, but handed her into the car- 
riage, which instantly drove off. ’ 

He kept bowing as she disappeared, and she 
seemed once—just once—to look at him, and 
answer him—then was gone. , 

** Tdiot! idiot that I am! I have 
lost my only friend—the only one who might, per- 
haps, help me in the worst extremity!” 





CHAPTER LXXII.—WHAT A SINGLE DAY MAY BRING 
FORTH. 


A carnRisGE alights at the doctor’s house, and 
two ladies, closely veiled, emerge from it. One 
stands on the gravel a moment, and glances 
timidly and anxiously round; but the other takes 
her arm, and leads her with an air of half com- 
mand, but with marked gentleness, into the 
house. 

They pass along the entrance hall, they ascend 
the stairs, and only stop when Clarissa pushes 
open the door of her bedroom, and says to her 
companion, as she imprints a kiss on her pale 
cheek : 

“We are home at last. Let me welcome you. 
This is my bedroom ; and there is yours.” 

She pointed to an inner room—Olarissa’s own 
dressing-room—but which was large enough to 
hold a spare bed, and was so pretty a place that 
Phillis could not help expressing her pleasure and 
grateful feeling. 

“Now, Phillis, I am a very candid sort of per- 
son, and I hope you won’t like me any the worse for 
that. Ihave fulfilled my compact—have I not ?— 
in releasing you. You will now, I am sure, 
honorably fulfill yours. Mr. Stamp advises that 
you shall be so situated that no person 
whatever can get to speak to you—to worry you 
at eo anxious a time—except through me. Now 
when I say to you that, if you ask me to let you 
see any one—no matter oem shall, provided 
only you will let me first communicate with Mr. 
Stamp, or, if you prefer it, if you won’t mind my 
being present at the interview—I say, if you won’t 
mind considering yourself for a time an honorable 
prisoner, I will put you, as military men say, on 
your parole. That is, if you will give me your 
honest and frank promise not to leave this place 
under any circumstances unknown to me, not to 
communicate to any one, directly or indirectly, 
and not to allow yourself to be communicated 
with, without telling me promptly. If you will do 
all this—and you see that I tell you everything at 
once, and in the roughest way—then I will trust 
you entirely, treat you as if you were my own 
sister while you are with me, and be permanently 
your friend when all these sad things shall have 
come to their natural conclusion. What say 

ou?” 

. “T agree, with all my heart; and you may trust 
me, Oh, heaven knows no one ever trusted me 
and was deceived? It is when——” 

The voice changed, the sentence became in- 
audible, and soon ceased. 
> © * * > 

Sleuth site in his easy chair in his study, and 
the butlér has just reported to him how Phillis 
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had been removed to the doctor’s, and how he had 
watched till he had discovered the very room 
where she was, up-stairs, and which was either 
the same as Miss Pompess’s bedroom, or one ad- 
joining it—probably opening out of it. 

“Very well. That must do for the present. 
Now for another matter. While I wish to save 
myself from the unpleasantness of a discussion 
about my private quarrel with this young lady, I 
am scarcely less anxious about the fate of my 
cousin. I am going to confide to you a secret. I 
advised him to fly, and offered my assistance, and 
said I would, if driven to do it, boldly avow my 
action. But he and I are not very good friends, 
He refuses to listen to me.” 

“ A thousand pities, sir, ain’t it?” 

“IT think so. I mention it to you in order that, 
if you saw a chance, you might offer your help. I 
will meddle no further than this. I have provided 
this key at some risk and difficulty—a thing quite 
impracticable but for my position as a visiting 
justice of the prison. It is an exact pattern of the 
governor’s own master-key, and opens every im- 
portant door in the place. Now, if you were to | 
consult with that fellow Bob, I think, perhaps, | 
he’d manage somehow or other—in spite of his | 
noisy chatter about the alderman’s memory—to | 
get the key into Mr. Anthony Maude’s possession ; | 
and then I should wipe my hands of his fate, and 
say it ail rested with himself. I know I ought not 
to do this ; but kinsmen’s blood overpowers magis- 
terial duty. I know he is in awful danger; I don’t | 
know he is guilty. And, as I said to him, were | 
he to fly and secure time for fresh discoveries to 
be made, the whole truth might yet be discovered, 
and he be completely exonerated. You see how I | 
confide in you.” 

“You may, sir. I esteem myself very fortunate 
that you are inclined to do so. I will see Bob——” 

** Ay, but not so as to commit me!” 

**Sir, I'll take care I won’t even, to begin with, 
commit myself. And yet he shall have the key, 
with a hint as to its use.” 

** He’ll need no more.” 

7 * * + * 

The discreet butler has left him, and Sleuth is 
reading his newspaper for the day, and trying to 
shut out for a few minutes the terrible mob of 
thoughts that oppress his brain, by a theatrical] | 
criticism of Miss O’Neil’s Juliet, when a word 
catches his eye in an adjoining column, and his 
brain seems to literally flame with the sudden | 
—- and to light up the page. This is what he 
reads: 


“OnE Hunprep Pounps Rewarp is offered for 
the discovery of the writer (who is believed herself | 
to be innocent of any evil intention) of an anony- | 
mous letter, sent in 1816 to Dr. Pompess, of Ed- | 
dington H Any person aiding and assisting to | 
clear up this matter, wi!l be well rewarded. Com- | 
munications to be addressed to Messrs, Stamp & | 
Co., Solicitors, Hengston.” | 

Sleuth’s first impulse on reading this was to run | 
to a sideboard, where lay a bundle of other recent 
newspapers, to glance over them, and then to ex- 
claim : 

“Of course! of course! There it is a week ago, 
and I never saw it! Too late now, no doubt!” 

Two hours after the discovery of this document, 
Sleuth appears at Polly Garton’s door, and asks 
the landlady if she is up-stairs. 

**No, sir; she’s out,” said the old woman. 

** Will she be long? Have you any idea where 
she is?” 

“She did say something—I didn’t mind her 
much—something about a holiday—and she asked 
me the best way of going to Hengston.” 

** How long since ?” 

* “Oh, that was early this morning ?” 

“Then, perhaps, it is almost time for her to 
return?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Poor thing! She don’t 
often take a holiday. So, perhaps, she may be 
late. Would you like to wait ?” 

“Yes, yes. I must see her to-night.” 

Sleuth looked at his watch. Five o’clock. He 
sat down, and grimly contemplated this new 
danger. Six o’clock came. He grew anxious, but 
comforted himself with the reflection that he | 
could and would obtain greater influence over her 
than it was possible for Anthony’s advisers to | 
exercise. Seven o’clock! Would they—— He 
hardly dared to complete his own mental sentence, 
Twenty more minutes, each of fearful length and | 
significance, passed, and then there was a knock | 
that brought back the blood to Sleuth’s cheeks 
and hope to his soul. 

The door opened, and not Polly Garton, but a | 
man entered. Sleuth shrank back instantly, 
divining what was about to happen, and striving 
not to add new danger through his own visible 
presence at the place. 

“T coom, if you please mem, from Hengston. 
A lady at Lawyer Stamp’s sent me to say, as how 
she’s a goin’ to see some friends, and she gives up | 
her lodgin’, and I’m to pay the rent: one shilling | 
left on last week, and two shillings and sixpence 
for this week, and two shillings and sixpence for 
another week, as she ain’t a given you proper 
nvutice.” 

* And will you take her things?” 

“Yes, if you please—that’s what she said.” 

Sleuth waited to see the man off, in order to 
make sure that no questions were asked about 
himself, and then went out into the London streets 
—calm enough, as far as the exterior went, but | 
enduring within tortures that no legal punish- 
ment could really enhance, 

* * * 














* * 

The moonlight was falling in soft splendor on 
the high walls and the iron chevauz-de-frise of 
Hengston Prison, thus making the latter give a 
kind of luminous and ornamental finish to the | 
long, blank, and monotonous range of brickwork | 
below, when a crouching and bulky-looking human 
figure slunk along the base, where there was a 
deep strip of shadow, caused by the position of a | 
long brick-kiln opposite, which partly intercepted 
the moon’s light, 

He often paused and leaned his back, as if it ' 





| dueed only the same result. 


| door on the left, and there you are! 


ached with the stooping posture, against the wall, 
and thus rested and listened. Then, after a time, 
he bent again to his task, and advanced, till he 
reached the furthest point at which the shadow 
cast by the brick-kiln extended. Then he made a 
longer pause, as if he did not wish to emerge into 
the full light, and even began to retrace his steps. 
Not far, however. He stopped, listened as before, 
but for a still longer time ; then, as if satisfied, he 
drew from his pocket a ball of twine, and unwound 
it with great care, in a short circular heap, letting 
the twine drop as lightly as possible, so that it 
might not get entangled. 

When he had reached the end, he felt about for 
a stone, not looking on the ground while he did so, 
but to see that no one was nigh. Having got one 
to his mind, he tied the twine round it two or three 
times, using his teeth to fasten the knot, and 
testing, after each tie, if the string would leave 
the stone on being pulled, and at first he failed. 
But he got it to his mind at last, and then stood 
erect, and prepared to throw. 

But he was too near. There was no help for it. 
He moved a yard or two out into the light, and then 
discharged his sling. It fell short, and dropped 
to the ground. Again he tried, and he heard the 
dull sound of the twine-covered stone against the 
top of the wall, inside the chevauz-de-frise. He 
pulled-—_the iron-work revolved, and the stone came 
back right upon his very head, and produced an 
exclamation that it is quite necessary for us to 
omit particularizing. 

‘*Made sure it was too rusty to serve a fellow 
like that!” he muttered. 

Winding up his string, to prevent its getting 
entangled, he moved a few yards farther and 
repeated the experiment, and with entire success. 
The iron-work did not revolve when the string was 
pulled. Gently, then, Bob pulled away, till he 
felt the stone dangling close to the bar across 
which the string lay, then he let it suddenly down 
witharun. The instant slackening of the string 
told him the stone was just where he did not want 
it—resting on the wall. Several attempts pro- 
But at last the 
string remained tight, the stone was sinking. 
Within or without? For a little time Bob could 
not discover. But at last he heard and then he 
saw that the stone was where he desired it, 
outside the wall, and presently came to his eager 
hand 

Putting it on the ground, after feeling carefully 
to be sure that the other end of the string was 
safe tied to the button-hole of his coat, he threw 
off a loose overcoat, and began to unwind from 
his body a seemingly tangled coil of knotted 
ropes, but which eventually proved to be a rope- 
ladder. . 

When he had arranged this to his mind, he 
drew forth another ball of string, much stronger 
than the former, and it was but the work of a 
a minute to tie this to the end of the thin twine 
that be released from his button-hole, and then 
gently to draw up across the chevauz-de-frise 
and down again a piece of cord capable of bear- 
ing the. rope-ladder. The latter was soon in 
place, for it caught by the hooks that were 
fastened to a stout stick that kept. the top dis- 
tended a few inches wide, and remained im- 
movable when Bob had tried his whole weight 
upon it, in a rather rude fashion, two or three 
times. After another pause for listening, he 
began to ascend, and though he bruised fingers 


and knees in the process, he got to the top, and | 


then felt, for the first time in, his life, abashed at 
the exposure, for there he was im the broad, 
full moonlight, a mark for every eye that might 
happen to turn in his direction. 

But Bob had not been paying a daily visit to 
his friend the porter, to chat over the progress of 
the great trial, for nothing. He had managed 
during the gossip to learn, among other useful 
facts, that at the point where he was breaking 
into prison, there was no window or opening of 
any kind, for the spot formed a little enclosed 
yard, with straggling grass, where the governor’s 
pony now grazed, and which, after a run or two 
in alarm of Bob’s proceedings, seemed to think 
better of it, and began to feed once more. 

Bob took care, before descending by the ladder 
on the other side, to insure its safety on the iron- 
work, revolve or not revolve, and then slid lightly 
to the ground, when he had got half-way. 

“Door on left out of this to guvnor’s back 
premises ; door right of this door to wash-house ; 
then ’ware the guv’nor and family, whiles I 


| hexplore the way to the werry first corridor he 


walks into when he wisits his flock. Then second 
That's the 
lesson as Mr. Sleuth has made me learn 
so well, and so far I ain’t no fault to find 


| with his knowledge of his purfession. A beak, 


I ’spose, looks on a prison as a sort of private 
game-preserve for his edification and amoosement. 
All right. Now for the key.” 

Thus ran the thoughts through Bob’s mind, as 
he slowly searched for the door of this enclosure, 
which he found on the left. He then found that 
the skill or knowledge that had been at work to 
supply him with keys had made no mistakes. 
The bolt was instantly shot, and the door opened, 
and— 

Instantly drawn back again—for Bob heard a 
laugh, and caught the gleam of a candle, and the 
opening or closing of a shutter. He hesitated, 


and felt strongly tempted to run back to his | 


ladder while there might yet be time ; but, while 
he hesitated, the sounds died away, the light dis- 
appeared, and Bob knew his movement of the 
door had not been noticed. 

The scullery or wash-house was soon found ; bui 
the door was bolted inside, as well as locked, and 
the window—a narrow one—was the only available 
entrance. Bob climbed up and in, and then mar- 
veled a little at his own “ cheek,” as he called it— 
to stand there in the guvnor’s own premises, 
“unknown” to anybody. 

Bob was but a coward when really tested ; but, 
like many cowards, was fond of persuading him- 
self he had a good deal of pluck, So, reminding 


himself that, if things came to the worst, and 
they caught him, they couldn’t do very much to 
him, he went forward with a sort of feeling that 
he was something that would be 
narrated at certain places in London with immense 
enjoyment, and that he (Bob) woaid yet be a hero 
among the class who, at present, rather looked 
down upon him—the class to which Bob’s ac- 

= Ikey Small and his pal Jack, be- 
01 

And, certainly, when, a few minutes later, Ikey 
Small—otherwise known, on account of a certain 
effeminacy of manner that by no means accom- 
panied an effeminateness of disposition, as Betsy 
Baker—was roused from his first sleep on his 
straw pallet by the opening of a door, and he 
started half up and saw, by the moonlight that en- 
tered his cell, a man enter, with hand upraised, and 

: “Ssh!” he might very well have doubted 
his old idea of Bob’s cowardliness and unwilling- 
ness to earn the share he was always so ready to 
claim after success had been achieved. ‘Ssh! 

It’s Bob! Oldpal. Friend!” 

‘Bob? Bob the Ostler?” whispered Ikey, in 
low and wonder-stricken tones. 

“Allright. Which on you is it? Jack?” 

“No.” The convict got up and advanced. 

; “TIT see. Gives us your bunch o’ fives, old fel- 
ow.” 

“What for ?” 

“For wenturing in where so many ‘ud like to 
wenture out, to tell you summut for your good.” 

** Ain’t made much on you afore this,” said Ikey, 
sullenly. 

“More room for goodness now, as the parson 
| says. Ikey, listen. They’re stirring in that ere 
| business of the halderman. And I wanted you to 
| be up to what I was arter when I came to the 
| guv’nor.” 
| **How’s that?” 

“*Why, 0’ course, my boy, I wonldn’t have 
| peached on you about the robbery, and then axed 
you to own it, if I hadu’t knowed you see what I 
meant. Take care, my bully boys, about the 
murder.” 

“* Well, I guessed that, and answered the guv’- 
nor when he charged it upon me, just as I say.” 

“Tknow! I know! But they’re raking up 
every bit of stuff they can get hold of, and will 
have it you and Jack settled the halderman’s 
hash for him.” 

*Tt’s a lie!” 

“O° course itis. But you'll be axed about it, I 
shouldn’t wonder, in court ; and I say, Ikey, I hear 
noises—I must cut it short, or I'll get caught. 
This is what it comes to. Everybody knows it is 
either Mr. Anthony Maude, who is now in this 
werry jail, or you. So if he’s found hinnocent, 
I’m blessed if you and Jack won’t have to look 
out.” 

Ikey was evidently alarmed. His silence there, 
in the half light, half darkness of the midnight 
cell, was something appalling. 

“Bob,” he said, hoarsely, “is this on the 
square? May a fellow trust you?” 

Bob’s answer was a series of imprecations that 
seemed to thoroughly convince Ikey. 

** Bob, can’t you put me on the right lay ” 

“That's it. That’s what I’m here for. You 
shouldn’t ha’ mentioned that ’ere paper you guv 
me. A paper has been diskivered in this Mr. 
Maude’s own private hiding-place, which makes it 
cock-sure he was up to queer games that werry 
| night of the murder; but somehow he’s got to 
| know what you said to the guv’nor about the paper 

you guv me, and he swears now that it’s that paper 

as was diskivered, and as you guv it to me, and I 
sold it to another gent—Mr. Sleuth—and that he 
slyly dropped it into Mr. Anthony’s desk.” 

** Then it’s this Sleuth,” said Ikey, “‘as did the 
trick, was it ?” ' 

‘He! Hinnocent as a new-born baby! There 
couldn’t be a thing agin him, but for your un- 

fortinit remark about that ’ere paper.” 

* And is there much agin t’other man ?’”’ 

+ Enough to hang a dozen men. But that ain’t 
your bisness nor mine. But what is yours and 
mine is just this’ere. If Mr. Anthony Maude gets 
a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty,’ he won’t be many days 
arter afore he’s a tryin it on agin you to get a ver- 
dict of ‘Guilty.’ He can’t help hisself. Every- 
body says it’s one of you.” 

** But I told the governor about the paper.” 

“Did you say it was signed ?” 

“cc No.” 

** Sure of Jack, too?” 

“Yes; Jack and I got a word at chapel about 
it, and he hadn’t said as much as me.” 

* All right. Let them get it out on ye quite 
unexpected like—no wolunteering, mind—that you 
are quite sartin there were a name in the middle, 

| but none at the bottom.” 

“TI ain't going to be such a —— fool,” was 
Ikey’s response. “I know a trick worth two of 
that. Ill swear there was only the alderman’s 
name ; no witnesses, Bob. But then they must 
| get it out of me; for I ain’t lawyer enough to 
| know—or, leastwise, to think about it—as wit- 
nesses are wanted; but I wasn’t sich a spooney 
| as to set the governor off a-looking after a un- 

signed codicil.” 

“All right! Mr. Sleuth’s counsel’ll manage to 
| ax youthe question. But Jack?” 

“Til prime him. You'd better be off.” 

“‘Tkey, I shall get a lot o’ blunt if this chap is 
conwicted ; not, mind you, that it’s me or you as’lj 
conwict him. Now, don’t you go for to run your 
| head agin that idea. Well, if I does get it, what 
| can I do for you and Jack ?” 

“Send out to Botany Bay, fifty pounds apiece 
| for us. That limb of the law who acted for us’ll 
tell you how. He ain’t a bad fellow. He’ll suck 
a ten-pound note out on each share ; but he'll 
send the rest all on the square.” 

““T'll do it the werry instant I gets the chance. 


I'm off. Lot's ei shee! & agit 
“1 ’spoge yon din’t game,” Tkey, “tv 
| stay here and let me go.” 


| “And then you'd be hunted like a rat for the 














murder ; and if catched, there ain’t no skill nor 
no money as ud get you off.” 

“Don’t know about that,” said Ikey. “But 
there’s Jack, it might go hard with him. My 
going might fix the murder onhim. Can't you 
get at him as you got at me?” 

“Lord love you, no. The guv’nor took care 0” 
that. He’s got no end o’ doors, and passages, and 
warders, between you and Jack. I ain’t got the 
key, and I don’t know the way.” 

There was a deep sigh, as if Ikey resigned with 
difficulty the new chance opened. But his thought 
of Jack’s fate, to be hung through his escape, for 
a murder they never committed, was too much for 
him. 
“Honor bright! You'll send us out the 
blunt ?” 

Bob asseverated, in his usual fashion, how 
strongly he felt on the subject, and no doubt, for 
once, there was a ring of truthfulness in his voice 
and words. He pitied his old pals, and he owned 
they were behaving very well, and so he didn’t 
mind giving the promised slice out of his own 
abundance, when the reward should be obtained. 

They shook hands in silence and parted—Bob, 
however, coming back on tip-toe to whisper, “if 
they catch me, don’t you mind; stick to it you 
know nothing, heard nothing—didn’t see me.” 

tJ wy had been dimly lighted as Bob 
en the prison ; but now were in utter dark- 
ness, except at certain points, which were intended 
to be kept in full display. 

He passed all these, however, in safety, in spite 
of some alarming mistakes; then, when he had 
reached the last door—the one opening into the 

overnor’s private quarters—he found fhe key in 

e lock, turned as before, but the door would not 
open. 

Phob’s knees shook, and his fingers became sud- 
denly unfit even to try the lock again. He stopped 
and wiped the cold sweat from his face with a rag 
that he carried in his pocket, and seemed to do it 
slowly, as if thinking or trying to persuade him- 
self that he was thinking. 

Would he get flogged? That was the one and 
only thing that oppressed Bob’s imagination when 
he glanced at future contingencies. That was 
just the one thing he felt he could not bear. And 
tyson might prove useless. He must 


again. 
ile doing so, he hears footsteps behind him. 
They were slow and measured, and were yet at 
some distance. Whai should he do? To return 
would be madness. He had not noticed a single 
t for concealment—not one, that even under 
the most favorable circumstances, could shelter 
him from the eye of the warder—if warder it was 
who came—like Bob’s fate, nearer and nearer, 
with utter regardlessness alike of Bob's prayers 
and curses, which strangely alternated. 

Making a kind of desperate last attempt to open 
the door, he had an unexpected success, one that 
alarmed himself—the task had been too easy ; 
some one the other side of the door must have 
ciently withdrawn the bolt and be waiting for 

—y : 

Never, we suppose, did anybody in Bob’s posi- 
tion feel it more completely than he—always a 
coward at heart—felt this. He was evidently ina 


What should he say? 

The door opened. The governor in person 
ce there, candle in one hand, a sword in the 
other. 

Bob dropped on his knees, and literally blub- 
bered for pardon, while protesting he had meant 
no harm. 

** What brought you here, you rascal? Tell me 
the truth, or I'll have you flogged this very 
minute.” 

*T_-J———” and then, as Bob hesitated, a won- 
derful inspiration of lying came over him, and 

© gasped— ‘ 

“* It’s him—my poor dead father-in-law’s nevey ! 
I can’t abide to have his blood on my shoulders, 
Aren’t'we a kind of kinsman ?—and——” 

** Does he know of this desire of yours to help?” 

** Don’t ax me, noble guv’nor, don’t ax me now. 
I takes it on ajl myself.’ 

* How did you get that key ?” 

**Guv’nor, I’ll tell you, I will, upon my soul, the 
blessed truth. I sneaked inside the gates merely 
to have anight’s lodging in an out-house, and 
then I—I picked up the key among some rubbish 
in a corner.” 

The governor looked at the key ; it was so like 
one he lost a few montbs back, and been very 
uncomfortable about, that he could not absolutely 
say Bob was lying. 

‘But you said you came here to give the key to 
Mr. Maude.” 

*No—no, ax your pardon, guv’nor, I only 
thought o’ that when I seed the key, and thought 
as how he were so nigh, and most like so miser- 
able, a beggin, and a prayin, for somebody to 
come to be his savior. t’s the whole truth, so 


When he had been placed under the charge of a 
warder, the governor went to the convicts, both of 
whom denied—one, of course, quite truly—that 
they had seen anybody or anything, and went 
lastly to Anthony, who, when he heard what hap- 
pened, was moved with such a transport of pas- 
sionate indignation and indignant protest, that 
the governor felt perfectly satisfied in his own 
mind that Bob had lied, and that his object must 
have been to get to Anthony, and wring out of him 
some promise of large payment under the plea 
that he (Bob) then would not go on with the prose- 
cution, 

The governor, a worthy man, was much dis- 
tressed. He saw the danger of this incident to 
Anthony, which would be everywhere held as 
proof of an attempt on his part to escape. What 
could he do? He knew very well what he ought 
to do: detain Bob, and have him ruceeded 
against, and duly punished. And, then, that 
might be used against Anthony, as showing a de- 
sire to silence the chief prosecutor. Besides, he 
didn’t like the question of the key as regards 
himself. 

When he returned to the room where he had 
left Bob, he said to the latter : 

“So far as I can learn, you have done no actual 
harm.” 

“ Lord bless you, sir, not a bit.” 

* Will you hold your tongue? You'll have use 
for it presently.” b trembled at that. “1 have 
now tochoose whether I siall treat you as a‘mere 
idle vagabond, putting nose into places whefe 
you have no business—here into wy igs apart- 
ments—or to have you up before the magistrates 
to-morrow, and let them decide on your case.” 

& Le hog 3 pityoa ‘ o> settle it all 

Opreell. i r e Jeyer, never!” 
. I bere oe. Jackson, take him out, give 
him a dozen 8, a8 vigorously as you can, and 
tlien let him go.” 


~ 








[Marcu 17, 1866. 
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THES GREAT ICE-BOAI EXPEDITION ON 18E HUDSON RIVER, FROM POUGHKEEPSIE TO ALBANY, ON FEB. 16TH—THE START.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SLEE PKOS., POUGHKE£EPSIL, 


ICE-BOAT EXPEDITION FROM 
POUCHKEEPSIE TO ALBANY. 


Tax long-talked-of and much-thought-of Ice- 
Boat Expedition from Albany to Poughkeepsie 
has been accomplished, and it was in every way a 
satisfactory one, if we may perhaps except speed. 
Ice-boats have of late years become numerous, 
there being over 100 of them on the Hudson River 
at the present time. The most of these are rough- 
lv-built, uncouth-looking crafts. At Poughkeep- 
sie, however, can be seen ice-boats par excellence, 
Here over $10,000 have already been expended on 
these vessels in endeavoring to bring them to per- 
fection, which feat has been nearly accomplished 
by Mr. Aaron Innis, in the construction of his new 
and beautiful ice-boat, the Haze. 

The weather was all that could be desired, and 
the ice was in first-rate condition, inducing the 
Commodore of the Poughkeepsie Ice-Boat Squad- 
ron to signal to the vessels of the fleet to get up 
sail. Three vessels responded—the Minnehaha, 
Snow-Flake, and Haze—the owners of the other 
vessels being absent. 

As soon as all sails were set the vessels were put 
head to the wind, their sails flapping vigorously, 
while the commanders went ashore for orders from 
the Commodore, which orders were to the effect 
that all should start immediately for Albany, stop- 
ping at Rhinebeck, Tivoli, Athens, and Hudson. 
At 10 A. M., the Minnehaha, owned and sailed by 
Mr. T. V. Johnson, carrying a few invited guests, 
bore away before the wind and took the advance, 
‘she was followed some time after by the Snow- 
Flake, owned and sailed by Mr. Thomas Parish. 
This vessel also carricd a few invited guests, in- 
cluding the Commodore of the fleet, Mr. O. H. 
Booth, his vessel, the Resolute, being left behind. 
''he Haze, owned and sailed by Mr. Aaron Inni®, 
sailed last, also carrying invited guests. 

The condition of the ice was all that could be 
desired, and had the wind been “ on the beam” 
instead of “ aft,” the time made would have been 
glorious. All the way from Poughkeepsie to Hud- 
son the river was covered with one continuous sheet 
of smooth, glassy ice, and as the trim little ves- 
sels ran before the wind, the crinkling sound of 
their runners and the whistling of Old Boreas 
through the cordage, mingled joyously with the 
shouts of the occupants. There wasno need of a 
“look-out” man to shout, ‘‘humps to the la’board” 
or “‘ humps to the starboard,” the whole course, 
for 40 miles or more, was unobstructed. 














THE HAZE, THE SWIFTEST CRAFT IN THE GREAT ICE-BOAT EXPEDITION FROM POUGHKEEPSIE, 
HUDSON RIVER, FEB. 16.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY SLEE BROS. 


The running time to Rhinebeck was not extra- 
ordinary, it occupying over half an hour, in con- 
sequence of the wind not being “on the beam,” 


| as stated above. At that place the excursionists 
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went ashore and regaled themselves with refresh- 
ments, while the crowd about the depot and hotel 
talked “‘ ice-boat” and lightning. Leaving Rhine- 
beck, not much time was consumed in getting to 
Tivoli, where another stop was made. From there 
it was resolved to go direct to Athens, opposite 
Hudson, all getting in at that point in good season, 
the Minnehaha in advance.” 

They soon reached the head-quarters of the 
Athens Ice-Boat Association, and as_ the 
Poughkeepsie boats “hove to” the members of 
that organization came out and greeted the 
Poughkeepsians warmly, taking them ashore and 
refreshing them with all sorts of refreshments. 

After the “ice-boat talk’ was finished, the 
entire party crossed the river to Hudson, when 
the excursionists were provided with quarters at 
the Worth House, their vessels, in the meantime, 
lying on the ice, with sails down, there to remain 
until morning. 

The next morning, Saturday, the fleet again got 


under way, and entered into a grand scrub-race | 


for Aibany, the Minnehaha leading off, followed 
closely by the Haze and Snow-Flake. The excite- 


ment on the three vessels was intense, each striv- | 
| 


ing to reach the Sturgeon City first. 
When within eight miles of Albany, the Snow- 
Flake ran on to some loose ice on the “‘ Flats” and 


| broke through, the concussion bringing her sud- 
| denly to a stand-still. A litjle further on the 


steering apparatus of the Haze became disar- 


ranged, and she, too, was compelled to stop. 


The helmsman of the Minnehaha seeing the 
true state of affairs “‘ put down stick,” and run- 


| ning back, came up alongside of the disabled 


crafts, giving them all the assistance possible, 
after which théy all got away again, the Minne- 
haha reaching Albany first, followed closely by 
the other two boats. 

The speed obtained was not extraordinary, on 
account of the unfavorableness of the wind. The 
running time to Albany from Poughkeepsie was a 


little short of two and a halfhours. The run from 
Athens to Coxsackie, nine miles, was made in 
seven minutes. The expedition was a novel one, 
and those who participated in it have something 
to talk about for a month. 

The reception at Albany was all that could be 
desired. The members of the Beaverwyck Club took 
the Poughkeepsians in hand, and never were boys 
better received before. The President and Secre- 
tary of the Club, Messrs. Humphrey and Weed, 
did all in their power to render the brief stay of 
the voyagers a pleasant one. 

The excursionists set out to return at 3 P. M. 
They were escorted to their boats by a large num- 
ber of prominent Albanians, and after being towed 
about one mile over rough ice by horses, parting 
words were spoken, and, with a lively breeze, the 
vessels got away with lightning speed, and in a 
few moments Albany was invisible. 

While the Haze was dashing along at the rate 
of more than a mile a minute, and when opposite 
Castleton, coming down, the gale was so heavy 
that her spar was carried away, completely dis- 
abling her, but not injuring any of the excur- 
sionists. 

The Snow-Flake being about half a mile astern, 
sailed up alongside of the wreck, and taking the 
Haze in tow, proceeded to Stuyvesant, where the 
adventurers took the cars on the Hudson River 
Railroad for home, leaving the vessels to be 
brought down. The Minnehaha also met with 
an accident by the breaking of her runner-plank. 








DRIVING BEARS TO MARKET. 


A recent traveler in Russia gives ussome strange 
sketches of places, character, and incidents on 
his route. He reaches the town of Berezov. 
The time is spring, and be looks upon it as an 
unlocking of a people from a prison-house of ice 
and snow. The whole town seemed to break out 
in one song of gladness, and the change within a 
week was so great as almost to make one doubt 
their senses. The sight of the first crow at 
Berezov is hailed with signs of the most extrava- 
gant demonstration ; it tells of the coming warm 
weather, and is not doubted as are the swallows 
with,us, when we feel that one does not make a 
summer, 

The neighborhood of Berezov is famous for 
bears, and of them our traveler tells some queer 
stories. Of these brutes there are two kinds; the 
first a black bear, of which the people seem 
very much afraid, so much so that when one night 
the alarm was given that a black bear was in the 
neighborhood of the town, the population turned 
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MONTCALM’S MONUMENT, ON THE PLAINS OF 
ABRAHAM, QUEBEC, CANADA, 
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PREPARING A BRIDEGROOM FOR THE WEDDING IN 
FERNANDO PO, AFRICAN COAST. 


out en masse to hunt down the animal. With the 
white or polar bear it is different, and our author 
asserts that it is no uncommon sight to see a 
flock of these animals driven through the streets 
of Berezov, the same as a flock of sheep. Several 
men were necessary to drive them, not from any 
Year or safe-guard, but simply because ot their pig- 
like stupidity. They are fat and lazy, and, like 
sheep, are driven to the slaughter that their skins 
may make furs, their flesh go to the pot, and their 
fat to cultivate the hirsute beauties uf the people 
of all nations. 

Under this relation it is plain to be seen that 
Mr. Bear dovs not understand his own power, or 
he would not tamely submit to be hustled and 
driven to his undoing. 








THE JEWELRY OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA. 


Tue wonderful discoveries of Botta and Layard, 
n Nineveh, have brought the manners and cus. 
toms of this extinct nation 
into such familiarity, that we 
can trace every step of their 
daily life, and by the same 
means bring Scriptural history 
to positive elucidation. 





We give some illustrations 
of the jewelry found in these 
excavations, that we may 
show how fashion simply travels from clime to 
clime, or from age to age, and that our own belles 
are, in this very day, repeating the styles of 20 or 
30 centuries ago. 

In those days, men, as well as women, wore ear- 
rings, bracelets, and brooches. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that not a single case occurs 
amidst all this display of personal jewelry, of a 
finger-ring ; the entire absence of this ornament in 
sculpture, wherein details of this nature are so 
elaborately and carefully attended to, leads to the 
conclusion that the finger-ring was unknown 
among them. Not so with the brooch or breast- 


ASSYRIAN BROOCH. 


ASSYRIAN EAR-RINGS. 


ay — 





pin, many specimens having been found exquisitely 
and elaborately carved in ivory and mother-of- 
pearl, and mounted in gold. Gems are more rare, 
the diamond seldom found, but sapphire, ame- 
thyst, and beryl, often. The wire-work in gold 
is oftentimes fully equal to the best work of the 
present day, and notwithstanding the entomb- 
ment of a few thousand years, is undecayed and 
brilliant. 


MONTCALM’S MONUMENT. 


On the plains of Abraham stands the monument 
of Montcalm, a brave and distinguished French 
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general, who fell fighting under the walls of 
Quebec in 1759. 

This monument, the first stone of which was 
laid on November 15th, 1827, was built chiefly 
through the liberality of the Earl of Dalhousie, 
who was then Governor-General of Canada. The 
design was made by Capt. Young, of the 79th 
regiment, English. The inscription on its front, 
is: 

Mortem Virtus Communem 
Famam Historia 
Monumentum Posteritas 
Dedit 
On the North side it reads only the word: 
**Montcalm.” 


THE MAUVAISES TERRES, OR BAD 
LANDS. 

THe northern route from Minnesota to Idaho 
leads through the ruggedest and most picturesque 
country ever viewed by human eyes. 

Our illustration is one of the narrow passes 
through which the emigrant and army trains wend 
their way. 

The bluffs and bates are formed of clay, coal, 





rock, and sand, so grotesquely shaped, that the | 


traveler sometimes imagines himself in a large 
city, with mansions, hotels, palaces, &c., on every 


side, in some instances forming regular streets | 


and squares, 


; One of the most curious features of the scene | 
is, that nearly all the stumps, logs and trees are | 


petrified, making as good a whctstone as can be 


wished for, and would also furnish Barnum with 


some beautiful specimens of petrification. 


Minerals, such as coal and iron ore, are found in 


great quantities, and the clay furnishes the 
Missouri river with-mud enough to color ever 
the Mississppi to its terminus. 








DIVING FOR LIFE. ’ 

Mr. James Aparr, a traveler among the Indians 
on this continent, has, in a recent journal, given 
us many most interesting inci’: nts of his adven- 
tures, among the best of whic. 3s the story of a 
gallant young savage of the Katahba tribe. A 
party of Seneca Indians came to war against the 
Katahba, bitter enemies to each other. In the 
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DIVING FOR LIFE, AN INCIDENT OF INDIAN WARFARE IN THE CHOCTAW WAZ. 


stances, but I never knew this with any of the 
Indians ; and this cool-headed, brave warrior, did 
not deviate from their rough lessons of martial 


but though he had reason to be in a hurry, as 
many of the enemy were in the water, and others 
running every way, like bloodhounds, in pursuit, 





virtue, but acted his part so well as to surprise | and the bullets flying around him from the time 


and sorely vex his numerous enemies. 


he took to the river, yet his heart did not allow 





MAUVAISES TERRES (THE BAD LANDS), MINNESOTA—ARMY TaAIN ON THE MARCH. 


woods, the Senecas discovered a sprightly warrior 
belonging to the Katahbas, busily hunting game ; 
on his perceiving them, he sprung off for a hollow 
rock, four or five miles distant, as they intercepted 
him from running homeward. He was 80 
extremely swift and skillful with the gun as to kill 
seven of them in the running fight before they 
were able to overtake him. They carried him to 
their country in sad triumph ; for though he had 
filled them with uncommon grief and shame for 
the loss of so many of their kindred, yet the love 


of martial virtue induced them to treat him, 


during the long journey, with a great deal more 
civility than if he had acted the part of a coward. 
The women and children, when they met him at 
their several towns, beat and whipped him in as 
severe a manner as the occasiog reauired, accord- 
ing to their law of justice, and at last he was con- 
demned to die by the fiery tortures. 

It might be reasonably imagined that what he 
had for some time gone through, by being fed 
with a scanty hand, a tedious march, lying at night 
on the bare ground, exposed to the changes of the 
weather, with his arms extended in a pair of 
rough stocks, and suffering such punishments on 
his entering their hostile towns, as 
these sharp torments for which he was destined, 
would have so impaired his health and affected 
his imagination as to have sent him to his long 
sleep, out of the way of any more sufferings. 
Probably this would have been the case with th 
major part of white people under similar circum 


a preiude to 





When they were taking him, unpinioned, in their 
wild parade, to the place of torture, which lay 
near to a river, he suddenly dashed down those 
who stood in his way, sprung off and plunged into 
the water, swimming underneath like an otter, 
and only rising to take breath till he maae the 
opposite shore. He now ascended the steep bank ; 
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him to leave them abruptly, without taking leave 
of them in a formal manner; so, turning him 
about, he saluted them in a manner as irritating 
to savage as to civilized society, and then, uttering 
a defiant whoop, again darted off. 

He continued his speed so as to run, by about 
midnight of the same day, as far as his eager 


BLACKSMITHS FORGE AND BELLOWS OF GOATSKIN IN MANGANJA, APRIGA 
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aw were about two daysin reaching. There 
é rested, till he happily discovered five of those 
Indians who had pursued him, and lay a little way 
off their camp, hidden in the tall grass, till they 
were sound asleep. Every circumstance of his 
situation occurred to him, and inspired him with 
heroism. He was naked, torn and hungry, and 
his enraged enemies had come up with him. But 
there was now everything to relieve his wants, 
and a fair opportunity to save his life, and get 
reat horfor and sweet revenge by oe off. 
tesolution, a convenient spot, and den sur- 
prise, would effect the main object of all his wishes 
and hopes. He accordingly crept toward them. 
took one of their tomahawks, and killed them 
on the spot. He then took their scalps, clothed 
himself, took a choice gun and as much ammu- 
nition and provision as he could weil carry on & 
running march. 

He set off with a light heart, and did not sleep 
for several successive nights, except when he 
reclined, as usual, a little before day with his back 
toatree. As it were by instinct, when he found 
that he was free of the pursuing enemy, he made 
directly up to the place where ‘fay his seven slain 
of the previous day, dug them up, scalped 
them, burned their bodies to ashes, and then 
turned his face to the camp of his tribe, which he 
reached in safety. Other pursuing enemies camé 
on the second day to the camp of their dead 
people, and then and there their enthusiasm took 

sudden chill. A council was held, and the 
decision was unanimous that, as he had done such 
surprising things in his defense before he was 
captured, and while he was without arms and 
almost naked, it was only wise to conclude that he 
was a wizard, who, now that he had arms, would 
likely make short work of —_ ofthem. And 
so they returned home, related the doleful 
story to their friends. 





PREPARING A BRIDECROOM FOR 


THE WEDDING. 


From Ao we are invited by Mr. Hutchin- 
son, through his book lately published in England, 
“Ten Years in Athiopia,” to make ourselves 
acquainted with the ceremony of matrimony, as 
observed at Fernando Po, . 

Having had an intimation from Boobokaa (the 
many boxes), who is Head King of Issapoo, that 
one of his daughters was about to be married, I 
took it for an invitation, and walked up to his town 
a few days before Christmas, to be present at the 
ceremonial. The first thing of which one is 
sensible, when approaching a Fernandian villa~e, 
is the odor of Tola pomatum, wafted by whatever 
little breeze may be able to find its way through 
the dense bushes. The next is the crowing of 
cocks. Indeed, the nou tribe seem to be the 
only _— endowed with any activity in this 
islan: 


At St. Isabel, the capital, some of these, who 
may be considered the watchful sentinels, crow at 
10at night. The refrain is renewed at midnight, 

ain at two o’clock in the morning, and at day- 
break the whole host of cock- e-doo-ers 
i in a universal chorus—perhaps to announce 

e coming forth of the rising sun. 

On getting inside of the town, our first object of 
attraction was the cooking going on in his ma- 
jesty’s kitchen. Here = number of dead porcu- 
pine and gazelles were in readiness to be mingled 

with palm-oil, and several grubs ae & 
ahewers, probably to add piquancy to the dishes. 
These are called Inchakee, being obtained from 
palm-trees, and look, at first sight, like Brobding- 
nagian maggots. Instead of waiting to witness 
the art of the Fernandian Soyer on this material, 
I congratulated myself on my ham sandwiches 
and brandy-and-water bottle, safely stowed in m 
portmanteau, which one of the Kroomen carri 
on his back, and sat on my camp-stool, beneath 
the grateful shade of a palm-tree, to rest awhile. 

Outside a small hut, belonging to the mother of 
the bride-expectant, I soon recognized the ha 
bridegroom, undergoing his toilet from the han 
of his future wife’s sister. A profusion of Tshibbu 
strings being fastened round his body, as well as 
his legs ont arms, the anointing 5 rey a 
short black pipe in her mouth, p to putty 
Se gs ot ee Eabigston of te wapooae 

ether joyous at the anticipation of his a - 
happiness but aah a hr | gaze now 

en to a kidney-shay yam, which 

he held in his hand, oa Reich had a ’s red 
feather fixed on its convex side. I was 
informed, was called Ntshoba, and is regarded as 


hia hat (which was noua more 
bamboo plaiting) to the hair of his head, and, his 
toilet compiste, be ond one of his geome. 
men, a8 as himself, ked 
a mess of stewed flesh rehgee® paste before 
them, as erly as if they had tasted food 
for a ortnight. In discussing this meal they 
followed the primitive usage my = before 
” only resting now and then to take a pulp 
of wine out of a calabash, which was 
by, or to wipe their hands on napkkins of cord- 
leaf, a process which, to say the least of it, added 
nothing to their washerwomen’s bills at the end 
of the week. 

But the bride; here she comes! led forth by 
her own and her husband-expectant’s mother, 
each holding her by the hand, followed by two 
N (pro essional singers) and half-a-dozen 
britesmalds. Nothing short of a correct photo- 

ph could convey an idea of her appearance. 
Borne down by the weight of rings and wreaths, 
and girdles of Tshibbu, the Tola pomatum gave 
her the appearance of an exhumed mummy, save 
her face, which was all white, not from excess of 
modesty (and here I may add, the negro race are 
reputed. always to blush blue), but from bein 

eared over with a white paste, symboiical o; 





purity. 
ha eon as she was outside the paling, her bridal 
attire was proceeded with, and the whole body was 
plastered over with white stuff, a veil of strings 
of Tshibbu-shells, completely covering her face, 
and extending from the crown of her head to the 
chin, as well as on each side from ear to ear, was 
then thrown over her; over this was laced an 
enormous belmet, made of cowhide ; and any one 
with a spark of compassion in him, could not help 
itying that poor creature, standing for more 
han an hour under the broiling sun, with such a 
load on her, whilst the Nepees were oeecing 
ber praises in an extempore epithalamium, 
the bridegroom was completing his finery else- | 
where. One of the oe pes who, for what I know, | 
may have been the Grisi of Fernando Po, and who | 
had walked eight miles that morning to assist | 
fessionally at the ceremony, commenced a solo 
celebration of the bride’s virtues and qualifica- | 
tions. Whether any person of musical taste who | 
had listened to*it would have entitled the chant 
a combination of sq grunt and howl, I cannot 
gay ; but that jt produced satisfaction amongst the 


rgetic chornaing of several non Be ee Aang 
ene ™m 

who out—“ Hee, hee, jee eh!” at the ter- 
mination of con! a sentiment 
that met with their ae. the exclamation 
being synonymous our bravo. 

The song, as he me, set forth the 
universal joy of nature at the festival which was 
approac’ , amongst other matters recording 
the existence of a race of wicked amphibious peo- 
ple, who lived on the African continent, and who 
would doubtless attempt to come over to disturb 
the universal harmony ; but who they knew if they 
went into the water on that day, would be all re- 
morselessly devoured by the sharks. It termina- 
ted with a recapitulation of the bride’s attractive 
qualities, her tiful form, and good 
temper ; the latter a quality which I had no reason 
to doubt, as I did not tS of the 
8 eg ae But when the Ne ‘ — 
up her praises, by enumerating er other 
propcaeening attributes the sweet smell a 

g from her, which was the cause of ing a 
white man to come and witness the ceremony, I 
turned away = a fay cretie i kind = 
may guess, & ou on cense, an 
said to myself: “If Nepee only knew the truth!” 

The candidates fér marriage having taken their 
—_ side by side, in the open air, frontin 

e little house from which the bride-elect h 
been led out 7 the mothers, and where, I was in- 
formed, she had been closely immured for 15 
months previous, the ceremony commenced. The 
mothers were the officiating priests, an institu- 
tion of natural simplicity, whose homely origin no 
one wili dare to impugn. On these occasions the 
mother, bishops are prophetically entitled Boona- 
nas, the Fernandian grandmother. Five 
bridesmaids marshaled themselves alongside the 
bride, each in rotation, some inches lower than 
the other, the outside one being a mere infant 
in stature, and all having bunches of parrot’s 
feathers on their heads, as well as holding a wand 
in their right hands. The mothers s behind 
the happy air, and folded an arm of each round 
the body of the other—Nepees chanting all the 
while, so that it was barely possible for my inter- 
preter to catch the wore by which they were 
married. 

A string, of Tshibbu, was fastened round both 
arms by the bridegroom’s mother, she at the 
same time whispering to him advice to take care 
of this tender lamb. The string was then loosed. 
It was again fastened on by thé bride’s mother, 
who whispered into her daughter’s ear her duty 
to attend to her husband’s farm, tilling his yams 
and cassadu, and the necessity of her being faith- 
ful to him. 

The ratification of their promise to fulfill these 
conditions, was effected by passing a goblet of 
palm-wine from mother to son (the bridegroom), 
from him to his bride, from her to her mother, 
each taking a sip as it went round. Then an in- 
discriminate dance and chant commenced, and 
the whole scene—the Tola paste, laid on some 
faces so thickly, that one might imagine it was 
intended to affix something to them by means of 
it, the dangling monkey-tails, the dish-hats, and 
parrot’s feathers, the bunches of wild fern, and 
strings of Tshibbu shells, fastened, perhaps, as 
nosegays to the ladies’ persons—the white and 
red an ee spots painted under the eyes, and 
on the shoulders, and in any place where the 
could form objects of attraction—the tout ensemble 
contrasted with the lofty bombax, beautiful palm, 
cocoa-nut, and other magnificent tropical trees 


around, presented a picture wwe yd witnessed b 
4B calculated to excite vesteh 


the Euro and one 
When igued with dancing, and 


reflections. 
when all the company, the cracking of the 
Tola putty, looked as if they were about to fall 
into man’s element of clay, the Nepees 
walked away, ed by the bridegroom, with 
the bride the bridesmaids after him, all march- 
ing down the pathway which led to the bride- 
groom’s house. ay 
the ceremonials were not yet finished, 

I the company for balfa milé. As the 
went along, the former wives of the new! sasrion 
man sang and jum and wheeled around, 
beckoning to the bride to come on; who, poor 
creature, with her helmet and her cinctures of 
shells—if nerves had been in fashion in Fernando 
Po—would have needed smelling salts or a douché 
of cold water, half-a-dozen times on her journey. 

The outside palisading, in was @ faint at- 
tempt at a gate, was reached. Here I witnessed 
an act of natural me no disciples of 
Chesterfnld could rival e old wives ied 
the new on her way in through the outer en- 
opr, 0 * ome her to her new home, but’ 


w they the inner paladin they all 

er bey Fe her, allowing to precede oe. 
thin the was proceeded wivh, the 

bride standing with her to the door, her hus- 

band’s arm her, and hers roun 

his body likewise. .One of his 

a huge painted which she received 


laces ; the bridegroom four rings of 

The email shelis on the middle theer of her right 

hand; another piece of advice, or lecture, was 

iven to her son by the bri = ’s mother, —* 

the ceremony was com ; the y couple 

received the See eine their relatives, and 
feasting commenced. 

All the friends from distant who had 
come to be present, brought dishes with them ; 
some r women, who nothing better to give, 
carried bundles of fire-wood on their heads, a 
present which might ap ridiculous to any one 
who did not remember the widow's mite, and its 
gracious acceptance ; and so ended.an Abyssinian 
wedding. 








THE PRINCESS ALBXANDRA’S 
CHRISTMAS CIFT. 


Aw English paper tells a little story,of the 
Princess Alezandra, which admirably illustrates her 
domestic habits, her amiable disposition, and kindness 
of heart. Crossing the hall of Marlborough House late 
one afternoon, a few days before Christmas, Her Royal 
Highness observed a young girl of singularly delicate 
and refined ce, waiting, and also standing, 
though evidently fatigued and faint. 

The Princess kindly told her to sit down, asked her 
errand, and discovered that she had brought home 
some little garment which bad been o-dered for the 
children, and which the Princess, who is much in- 
terested in Sewing Machines, and understands their 
merits, had desired should be made upon the Grover 
& Baker Machine. Interested in the modest, inte)li- 
$ tle manner of the girl, Her 

nat we teateed -  totlow her to her ms, ewe 
she did, without the remotest idea who the beautiful 
re lady was. a 





most of it. The Princess said it was done very nicely, 
and finally drew from Gan prea’ the simple facts of 
her condition; how she an invalid mother, whom 
she was obliged to leave all alone while she went to 
the shop to work; how the fashionable rage for the 
Grover & Baker Sewing had suggested to her to 
bocome a finished operator on the Grover & Baker 
Machine, with the hope; oh! very, very far distant, 
that some time she might own a machine of her own, 
and be able to work at home, and earn something more 
than bread for her poor sick mother. 

Tho Princess rang the bell, ordered a bottle of wine, 

ome biscuits, and oranges to be packed and brought to 
her. Meantime she had asked the wondering, be- 
wildered child, for she was little more, where she 
lived, and took down the eddress upon her tablets with 
her own hand. She then gave her the delicacies, which 
had been put into a neat little basket, and told her to 
take them to her mother. 

On Christmas morning, into the clean apartment of 
the invalid mother and her astonished and delighted 
daughter, was borne a handsome Sewing Machine, with 
& slip of paper, on which were the words: “4 Christmas 
Gift from Alexandra.” 








Comprimentary To A. Rocuester Lapy 
Anrtst.— Watson's New York Art Journal for last week 
has the following: 

“ AN AMERICAN Lapy ARTIST.—We ae gent pleasure 
and come pride on being the first to public atten- 
tion to the merits of a young iady of this city, who is 
now creating quite a sensation by ber extraordinary 
talent in the art.of painting. Some studies of hers in 
fruit evinced such decided talent that Mr. Charles 
Elliott was induced to visit her studio, who express: d 
himself not only surprised and delighted, but remarked 
that her last composition of two bunches of grapes 
was, he considered, in conception, design, and coloring, 
equal to one of Hall’s. The lady, Miss Helen L. Searle, 
is only 22 — of age, is a native of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, but resided for some time past in Rochester, 
N. Y., and we feel certain the brightest future and the 
highest honors await her.” 


To speak of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s 
books, seems almost unnecessary, as they have made a 
reputation for beauty of typography and taste in selec- 
tion most enviable; still we must speak of their 
“‘ American Edition of Mozart’s Letters.”” It is in two 
elegant volumes, and possesses an interest not alone as 
& musical record for musical people, but as something 
that everybody can read with profit and pleasure, and 
end knowing more of the great master than all the books 
put together that have been published can teach, 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral surpasses all 
other remedies in the rapid and radical cure of Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. : 
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Barnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Herald. Change of Time. The Afternoon Performance 
hereafter will invariably Commence at 20’clock. Every 
Afternoon at 2; Evening at 744. Immense Hit. Th 
Scriptural Historical Drama endorsed by the RK-- 
ligious Community, and already witnessed by over 
60,000 persons, MOSES; on, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, Mag- 
nificent Scenery, Costumes and Appointments. MOV- 
ING PANORAMA OF THE NILE. Scriptural Tableaux: 
a > Red Sea, Destruction of Pharaoh and his 
Hosts, umph of Israel. W. B. Harrison, Extempora- 
neous Singer. Great Living Curiosities: Three im- 
mense Giants, Three Dwaris, Two Circassian Girls, 
Glass Blowers, Albino Boy, Cosmoramas, Learned Seai, 
Happy Family, Grand Aquaria. 100,000 curiosities. Ad- 
mission, 30 cents; children under ten, 15 cents. 


NEW MUSIC. 








Arrah-na-Pogue, Grand March..........+++essee0+0! 30 
Silver Trumpets “ OF evccececcccccoccocccs 35« 
I Have Heard Sweet Music Stealing................ 30c. 
The Haunting Thought, by Reiehardt.............. 40c. 
I Can Not Sing the Old Songs, by Claribel.......... 30c. 
Wearing of the Green: Violin, lic. Song..........30c. 
Have You Seen Her Lately? (comic)................35c. 
Matilda Toots, with Colored Lithograph, illustrating 
Catastrophe on Skating Pond................ 50c. 


Mailed, post-paid. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


THOSE CURIOUS FASTENERS 
25 CENTS. 


Good Books 15 cents each. Courtship Made Easy— 
Bridal Etiquette—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 
have— your Stops—Hard Words Made Easy—How 
to Write Letters Correctly—How to Become an Actor. 


The Isibrary of Iove, 
Three Amusing Volumes for 75 cents. 

Poet’s Companion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 30 
cents. de Games, 30 cents, Shakspeare’s Pro- 
verbe, 40 cents. Love Oracle, 30 cents, 500 Curious 
Puzzles, 30 cents. Parlor Pantomimes, 25 cents. Comic 
Reciter, 25 cents. How to Converee Correctly, 25 cents. 

CaTaLoavues, containing thousands of Books, 
Plays, Home Amusements, &c., &c., sent with 
any ofthe above W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 








ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ror Marcu,—Contains Cornelius Vanderbilt, Hon. 
Ezra Cornell, Prof. Mapes, Frederika Bremer, Lavater, 
Las Casas, Sir John Franklin, Capt. Cook, Revs. John 
Wesley and Jonathan Edwards ;—Talent and Genius;— 
Extraordinary Prediction ;—Ghosts;—Origin of Coal;— 
Varieties of Sheep;—liron, its uses;—Putting on a Bad 
Face;—Tribulation Trepid, and Mr. Hopeful ;—The 
Jew;—Love and Lovers, the Philosophy of Engage- 
ments; an Excellent Number, only 20 cents, or $2 a 
year. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 646-7 





Dr. Boyes’ Cough Powder warranted to 
cure the worst Cough or Cold in one day, or refund the 
money. Enclose 50 cents to DR. BOYES, Box 6,858 
Post-Office, New York City. 


LOUIS SPOHR’S LAST WORE. 
We have recently published 


L. SPOHR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Translated from the German. Two volumes bound 
inone. $4 50 nett. 


J. SCHUBERTH & O0., 20 Broadway. 
YOUNG FOLKS, 
wHyr 


“LIVE IN MISERY ? 


Your destiny, future prospects in 
note life, and a good fortune, clearly re- 
“a | “SUP > vealed by DR. CHARLES. He wins 
the affections of the opposite sex and guides you to a 
happy courtship and marriage. The best of all, he 
guides you to wealth, health and happiness; also many 
ways bow to find lucky numbers. This great work will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, ror =1. Address 

DR. L. CHARLES, P. O. Drawer 6,160, Chicago, Lil. 
546-9 : 
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3200 a Month made with STENCIL TOOLS. 
Den’t tail to send for a free catalogue containing full 





an examination of the 4rtic! i Princess 
asked who it was that had —- ork? The | garticulars. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


girl modestly 


6 +e 
Ke 


’ bad done the") 616-9 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
Frank Leslie's’ Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKiLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR, 


Frank Leslie’s Ilustracion Americano, 


OR SPANISH-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 
Published Weekly. 


Within the United States, $12 yearly, in currency. 


Ready to be sent by mails for Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, Brazils, Peru, Chile, and all the South-Ameri- 
can Republics—$12 yearly, in gold. 


Gran! Leslie's Giuftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 
Publishefl Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 @ year. 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 
Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or yearly, $4. 
The Great Magazine of Fashion. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
Published Monthly—price $3 50, yearly. 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


Price 15 cents, or $1 50 a year. 





Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend, 
Published Monthly—price 10 cents, yearly $1, 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


Published Monthly—$1 50 a year. 





JUST PUBLISHED—No. 97 of FRANK LES- 
LIES BUDGET OF FUN, being the 
great Humorous Paper of America. This 
admirable paper is a Pictorial Comic His- 
tory of the Month. In addition to its nu- 
merous illustrations, by the best Artists 
of the age, it contains 16 pages of first-rate 
reading matter, consisting of Romances, 
Burlesques, Western Tales, Anecdotes, 
Comic Sketches, Humorous Poetry, ete. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl Street, New Yurk. 








Curl your Hair. 

One application will curl your hair into beautiful 
curls and last six months; satisfaction given or money 
refunded. Price, 50 cents. Address M. A. JAGGERS, 
Calhoun, Tl. 





Look Here, Boys. 

Full instructions by which any person can master the 
Art of Ventriloquism and make a world of fun and a 
fortune by a few hours practice. Price, by mail, 50 cts. 
Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, IL 


PHOTOGRAPHS _ 


Of Washington Crowning Lincoln; First Kiss of Love; 
Love at First t; Courtship; Marricd; My Sweet- 
heart; Sweet Eighteen; Diana at the Bath; Toilet of 
Venus; Oriental Dancing; Spanish Coquette; Morning 
Bath; The Fatal Ride; Long Looked for Come at Lvat, 
Ten cents each, or $5 per 100. TOMLINSUN & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





FRANK LESLIES 





With Number 41 commenced the Lives and Portraits 
of the Self-Made Men of New England, beginumy with 
FRANKLIN HAVEN, ESQ., 
MAJOR C. 0. ROGERS, 
ERASTUS B. BIGELOW, ESQ., 
JAMES T. FIELD, Esq., 
W, W. CLAPP, ESQ., 
OLIVER DITSON, ESQ., 
ALVIN ADAMS, ESQ., 
HARRISON LORING, ESQ., 
HON. F. W. LINCOLN, 
HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, 
DONALD McKAY, ESQ., 
HORATIO HARRIS, ESQ. 


Contents of No. 42. 
THE WHITE 1 LADY OF HOHEN-ZOLLERN. A Story. 
THE PEARL-HANDLED ERASING KNIFE. A Story. 


Ilustrated. 
TRAVELING IN THE STEPPES OF ASIA. Ill. 
TATTOOED ORNAMENTING IN EGYPT. Ti. 
HAUNTED. A Poem. 
GREENLANDER HARPOONING A NATWHAL. II. 
ASCENT OF THE NORTH DOME, YO-SEMITE VAL~ 
LEY, CALIFORNIA. [lustrated. 
A SCRIMMAGE WITH A TIGER, 
WEAVER BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS, Mlustrated. 
THE MAMMOTH FOUND IN AN ICEPERG. Tl. 
THE MONARCHS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
GRATITUDE, A Poem. 
ABBEYFCRD ; A ROMANCE OF THREE WOMEN— 


con 

IN THE DARK. A Story—continued. 

SELF-MADE MEN—MAJOR CDARLES 6. ROGERS, 
Proprietor of the Boston Journal. With Po:trait. 

ON ON THE BANKS OF NEW FOUND- 


LAND, ited. 

THE TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS. An Essay. 

BARGAINS. 

WOMEN IN INDIA. 

SUMMER CARPETS. 

TRANSYLVANIAN WOMEN. 

FEMALE DRESS IN MANILLA. 

THE FALSE LOVE. A Poem. 

ECONOMICAL SUPPER-DISHES. 

THE SOLACE UF NEEDLEWORK. 

NASQUAPEES BUILDING A CANOE. [Ilustrated. 

THE ANTIS, A TRIBE OF THE ANDES. IIL 

INHAKITED TREES. Illustrated. 

A BASHKIR BEE-HIVE. Illustrated. 

UNFORGIVEN. A Story, TIlustrated. 

THE ELEPHANT STANDING BY HIS FRIEND. 11. 

GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD’S LEVUTURES—Some- 
thing more sbout the Sea and its Inhabitants. 

THE GIRL WHO COULD SPIN GOLD FROM CLAY 
AND LONG STRAW. A Fairy Story. 

DICK, THE TAME SPARROW. 

A CONTENTED FARMER. 

THE TWO APPRENTICES. 

FAMILY PAST‘MES—Enigmas, Charades, etc. 

MR. DIMBLEDEE’B COAL EXPERIENCE. six Comic 
Illustrations. 

And a variety of other interesting, instructive, and 

humerous matter. 
For sale by all News Agents throughout the country, 
Single copies, 10 cents—annual subscription, $4, 5 
FRANK LESLIE, 
557 Pearl Street, N. Y¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
=o ;SEWELUMY AT LOW PRICES. 


worth s500,000! 





be sold ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
mA se until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents fora which will inform 


our caer containing full list and particulars, 


erms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and br and sent vie each box of 


t 
Town in the County. J. H. WINSLOW & 00. 


208 Broadway, New York. 
fonth, | 
Ag Wanted.—$150 per Month, to sell the | 
Ry BH y Sewing- -Machine. It will hem, 
stitch, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid and embroider | 
beau : ce, only $20. (Every Machine is war- | 

for three years ‘or terms and circulars, ad- 
rated tot OWERS & OO., 255 South Fifth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
for Gentlemen:-— 


otogra h Cards 
amt z: French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked k Play- 


hag F - se oe by mail on receipt of 
SORWARDING AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. | 
tf 











 ‘Vieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert | 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. ailed free. | 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N.Y. 542-51) 





» Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriag' y Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, &c. This queer, useful, | 

icy book, “oat by mail for 26 cents, Address 


and 
EVANS & CO., Box 1,215, ) Se te | 


Senseolo 
e Hap 


Bm ployment at your own Homes—either sex— 
euitable for a livelihood, or leisure hours in every city 





and town. e rofits realized. Address, with red 
tamp, for perl DR. WARNER, 54 East 12th | 
New York City. 544-7 





EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
'Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make si all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
omens How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 

ta, Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
¥ortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- | 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- | 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 633-6 


" Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be fo in “THE LOUNGER. % 
Sent free for Five CENTS. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 








JOB MILLER, JR. 


can have for $1, and at the same time get | They are then thrown in a wheel and th 


| 10,000 “ 
| 
| 


(Postage, e 
| nine cents); or, 11 boxes, with 11 Eel free, for $10. 


orders answered by return of 





A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10 cents. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. 

Matrimony-— Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may 
know. Read the Illustrated mw Guide and Medical | 


Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., Mailed in 
sealed conde on receipt of 25 cts. ey) ae dress 12 White 


Street, New York. 
f MOULY. 
Vhil 


Pileh 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE nastignied 
thonsands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a perma- 
neni cure. nf bam It is warranted to cure. 
For sale by ts. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


' = 























$1,000 1,000 
REWARD! 


O'DOR! ODOR! 


witnnt my Golden O’Dor to force a beautiful set of 
oh rare or iustache to grow on the smoothest face 
in 2 five to eight wee Also, Hair restored on 
Heads, in eight weeks—proven by the testimonials 
my tan Price, $1. Sent, to any 
oan on receipt of price. Address DR. "0. BRI 
545-8 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago, Ill, 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgen ~~ y Ay by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by BR. L. WOLOOTT, 170 Chatham — 
New York. ly 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch | - 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495. BROADWAY, N. ¥. otf 


es, with catalogue, 




















Boo Recei 40 
6c. Sarese BLacti™ & 00" rod 718 adway, N. ¥. La 


A Bure Method hod of Winnin at All the 
various games of Cards, Dice, &c., sent free. 
Cards $1 per pack, or $9 per dozen. iadsees We L 
CRAWFORD, Manufscturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau street, New York. tf 


50 cent 


hours time. Address LA MONTE, RAYMOND & CO., 
No, 29 Broadway, Nev New York. 544-7 


~ @uid eauty. 100 pages. Mailed for 250. 
Address C. to Beaut Box 5 ne O.,.New York. tf 








4 SAMPLE, sent free, with terms, for 











Love! 
fair sex. Sent 


any oe, Oe $25 a de in three ay 


making 16 stitches to a, evolution of the wh 





9 !—How t to win undying love of the 
y mail five cents. Ad 
3. F. JAGG My ERS, Calhoun, Il. 





306 Toes Cent. Profit for Agonts.—Three 


genteei articles, everywhere needed, 


sent, wi riiculare, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
= ’ > MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


and sell at sight. | inclosing a postpaid, addressed arate ah 


BETTER’ TO BE BORN LUCKY, 


THAN RICH. 
Great Premiums to be Given Away. 


To make sale, and yo Golden Pens (60,000 
boxes of golden EX in beautiful metal 
ney to resemb at $1 per box), %.., 


will give, to each person banmae a bo 

& premium ticket, which will entitle a chance one 
some of the valuable premiums named below. The 
yeomsums are printed all on tickets. The 
ets are placed in seperate env apn, GRE pees we 


The envelopes will be drawn out, without regard oe 


. This will 
a fair chance. All persons sen us orders be 
dealt with on the square. A list of Premiums 
| to be given awey: 
: Premium in Greenbacks. . padaees sseseees $1,000 
— a beccee cocccccecces 500 
250 « Cash, $2 each........ coats - _ 500 
5 e 5.Grand Pianos, $500 each... 2,500 
50 o 60 8. & C. Sewing- 
OBER, 0005200000 seeeee 2,500 
10 ad 10 American Gold Lever 
Watches, $200 each....... 2,000 
10 « 10 American er Lever 
Watches, $100 each....... 1,000 
100 o 100 Gold Double Clasp Al- 
bums, $5 each............ 
200 vee 200 Clasp Albums. $2 50 each. 500 
20,000 o 20,000 Beautiful Albums, 
rtraits of Generals, - 
20,000 es 20,000 Pocket Picture 
leries, 50 cents each........10,000 
2,500 oe Cash, 25 cents each........ +-- 500 
500 oe Cagh, $1 each........ssceseee 500 
6,873 es 6, ao Boxes of Golden Pens 
BD OBER. ooccccoccccsedscess 6,873 
Single Gold Pens........ cocee 6D 


In all, 60,000 Premiums. 

These Pens are warranted not to corrode, with proper 

usage. They are plated with a beautiful golden finish. 
Nothing but the very finest gold pen can compare with 
them. Our Golden Pen will outwear a dozen common 
steel pens. in a besaiial ieee bon peubel aan 
neatly put up in a beautiful metal box pocket style, 
with a premium ticket, free, for $1. ( extra 


Postage extra, 25 cents. Send our orders early. All 
oo ddress 
UNION GOLDEN PEN *SOMPANY, 
206 State street, Chicago, TL. 


|p, Pr .—Good Agents wanted. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


$5 ,SEWING $5 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 
May 13, 1862; AMGILY GEM sewing 


Patented 
The celebrated F. 
iG attachment, a 
Constructed Novelty ; Sean — i 4 


MACHINE, with CrImPrne 
ful and Elegan 

operation, uses STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and Ny, = 
zontal, sews with DousLe on SINGLE 


md na oF 


Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Si , Run up Breadths, bor 
the strongest machine made. Warranted not to get ou 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums 


at New York and other State Farms, and received the 
FULL APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. The oxLy Low Price 
Machine and that has received a Premium. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.” —Frank Leslie's. 

“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it."—N. ¥. 
Independent. 


‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, ed in box with printed > 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Circular con’ 
Liberal Inducements sent free. , 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY G SEWING MACHINE CO., 
tf ce, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


a mae sychomancy.”—How either sex 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection 
good will of any person they choose, ‘instantly. 
This simple mental acquirement all <? possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with # guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 
tf TT. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


EVANS’ TOILET GEMS, 











CongiNeMore 


oe get me ge ys — 
gM is warranted to cure Coughs, 


cen ae 





Eee alo by ai Deugyints. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 
Short-Hand Without a Master. 


few Fifty-first edition, wrrn 
Price 95 cents, Send orders toP. 0. Box 3,410, New 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
601 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 


Photographic Materials, 
STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 


War Views, Scenery, Groups, etc-, etc. 


nr « — a Cartes de bm ys of 
noted persons, French, English and Am- 
erican novelties, tf 





Cents! NEW! 
AP! A beautiful 
four (4) Photographs in 
, ope with 

Reid, for 30 cents, Address 
0. 167 Broadway, N.Y. tf 


CALVIN, WILLIS ke '00., 
“FANDANGLE.” 


Gentlemen, send for a “ Fandangle,” which will 
make more fun with your friends than anything you 
ever saw. Price 25 cents. Address, with stamp, 
ALLEN & OO., Box 501, Boston. 543-6 


“FANDANGLE ” 








Ladies, send for-a ‘‘ Fandangle,”’ and gratify your 
propensity for fun. Price 25 cents. Address, with 
stamp, & CO., Box 501, Boston. 543-6 





WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 


MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 

Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now ently located herself at Albany, 
N. ¥. na a the the aid of her wonder- 

instrument’ own as the guarantees to 
life-like picture of the future husband or 
with the date of mar- 


tee that the 
ting age, height, 
eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and janis to yourself, 
picture by return mail. Address 
M. H. PERREGAULT, 
P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 


By) pies in “Pr 
incurable until the discovery ot 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment flash the world. 
Diseases bir — S the skill of the Medical Schools 
less remedies. Scurvy, 





readily yield to 
Erysipelas, Salt mneam, om, ah, ond all cutaneous erup- | 


tions are curable by 


Freeto All. A Rare Treat. 
Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare [lustrations. 
E. MACKEY, 


tf aot Broadway, New York. 
CCLORED CARTES DE VISITE 


SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 
I will send FS euite 29 Cartes do 
upon receipt 











Visite of French Grisettes in it positions, or the 
whole set of 50 different 
545-8 T. ALLUE, 64 Nassau street, New York. 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Drawing of February 14th, 1866, 
No. 22623..........APOW......06+ hey 
Me, Dacascesco | cccocapses 
No. sccccccce © secvcccocs 26,000 
No. 19217....... coo © cccccceces BED 


5,000 
 sesscereee 5,000 


Kaneohe 
Prizes raid in furnished. 
rates for and all kinds of 
* ‘TAYLOR & ©O., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 
= New: 


For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; i ponte ange, Bes , Bayt 


and 











Consisting of Diamond, Emerald, Ruby, Royal Azure, 8. W. & 00., 
Gold and Silver Powders. These gems are in tf * 83 Seco N.Y 
ap bate, and present a Sg~y- = pp street, + a 
Sgtielegant only HUNT 1 moanty—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 

- mat end fe rth pable Soi on pr be riled: delicate and perfect natural color for the 


Sample box of either kind sent by mail for $1 18; 
sufficient to dress the hair twenty times, tf 





100 Photogra ographs of Union Generals sent post- 
d for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
cents; 50 photographs of Statesmen and Generals for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties 
cents; 100 rg; of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
536-45 ‘YMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, ¥. 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Wioustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $7—sent by mail, post free, 
to any ——_ on wy. of an order. 

GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; = 
kinds of Onguents and Cur! Fluids ; Gam 
posed; Ventriloquism Made ry; Information = 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 





&c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. ‘ Ad- 
dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. tf 


The Confessions and Bxperience of | 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By 
one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex- 





pense through medical itmposition and quackery. By 
single copies | 
may be had of the author, NA’ MAYFAIR, 


Esq., Br.oklyn, King’s County, N, ¥. 


not wash off or injure pwd mY 


tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


$1,5 500 = YEAR! We went ‘agents every- 
aoe Sy IMPROVED $20 Sewing 
Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 


Mand, five years, Above salary, commissions 
d, The ow.y bay pe *"Ouitel States for less 





Wie é @ Baker, Singer @ wand Badielte | 
Grover , Si be 

Al other cheap machines are Circulars | 
Sree. or call upon .W & CLARK, Bidde- 





Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or ae of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 16 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. 


vaeezocncanic Pictures and Cartes de 


importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles, Send for Circular. 
000 PIERRE 


BIBON, 27 Ann 8t., N. ¥. 








Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 


Sample and Catalogue sent for 25 centa. New Books 
and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Address 
tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


To 





cate per Month. Address 
L. VAN ALLEN, 58 Beaver St., New York. 





$28 80 per Day—aAcents wanted, male and 
female, in a pleasant, permenent, and honorable busi- 
ness. For further culars, address A. D. BOWMAN 
& CO., 115 Nassau St., New York. 

[Clip out and return this notice.) 


THE CREAT NEW ENCLAND 
REMEDY! 
DR. FT. UW. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“Tr wae early in pane ues of 1855 that this com d 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dis- 
agreeable cough. I had for months previous thought 
that a preparation having for its basis the inside bark 
of white pine might be so compounded as to be very 
useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small 
quantity of the medicine that T had been planning, and 
gave it in teaspoonful doses. result was exceed- 
ingly gratifying. Within ‘wo days the irritation of the 
throat was removed, the cough subsided, and a speedy 
cure was effected. Soon after this I sent some to a lady 
in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad ‘cough, occasioned by a den 
cold, and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She 
soon found relief, and sent for more. She took about 
ten ounces of it and gotwell. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor 
of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a trial of the 
same preparation in the cave of a severe cold, and was 
cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the 
results, and so confident of success attending its sales 
if placed before the public, that he finally persuaded 
me to give ita name and send it abroad to benefit the 
suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertised it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years from 
that time there had beea wholesaled in Manchester 
alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the 
lead of all the cough remedies in the market, and it still 
maintains that position. There is good reason for all 
this; it is very soothing und healing in its nature, is 
warming to the stomach, and pleasant withal to the 
taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled. It was not originated 
for that purpose; but a person in using it for a cough, 
was not only cured of the cough, but was also cured of 
a kidney difficulty of ten years’ standing. Since that 
accidental discovery many thousands have used it for 
the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 
taken the lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre- 
po ag for the - of Sidney difficulties, in every 
city, town, village and hamlet throughout the New 
land States. os _ 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pound Compound, It has been ~ 
unusual time for Colds aud Coughs, and very la 
quantities of the White Pine Compound have been so a 
and used with the happiest etfects. It speaks well for 
| the medicine, and the people where it is prepared are 

high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Componnd is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and fr: quently I have known per- 
sons to have a cold entirely removed in two days by 
using less than halta bottle. From one to two teaspoon- 
fnls is a large dose. I sometimes put a little white 
sugar and hot water with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this 
circular wil! not allow of that full expression which ¥ 
would like to give in favor of the White Pine Com 
Jtis universally admired by all who use it; it - 3 
tained to such a popularity among those whose opinion 
is valuable indeed, ethat VANITY may possibly, in part, 
prompt me to record more here than hurried people 
will have patience to read; so I will stop, merely re- 
commending to all who need a Cough or kidney remedy 
to test the virtues of the Wurrr Prve Compounn. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

A very large number of important testimonials have 
| already been received from Physicians, Clergymen, 
| Apothecaries, and, indeed, from all classes of society, 
speaking in the most flattering terms of the White Pine 
Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 

“T find the White Pine Compound to be very effica- 
cious not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, 
but also in affections of the kidneys, debility of the 
stomach, and other kindred organs.’ 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N, H., writes; 

“TI have for years regarded your White Pine Com- 
pound as an invaluable remédy. I can truly say that I 

it as even more efficacious and valuable than 
ever. Ihave just taken the Compound for a cold, and 
it works charmingly. 

Rev. H. D. Dopaz, 

of West Randolph, Vt., who ia a practicing physician, 
as well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 
1863, says: “ I find it an excellent medicine in kidney 
dis ‘ 








The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its came inviting, but isa 
hig! approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the in- 
ventor, has the confidence of the many who know him, 
a confidence which he enjoyed while g usefully 
many years as a Baptist minister. His experience asa 
sufferer led him to make experiments whih issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watchman and Reflector. 

The editor of the Manchester 1D) vily and pha oe Mirror, 
in a leader of the daily, thus speaks of Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is pr bas at much 
length in our uisteiindine barca lll costieneen 
the demand for it is d previous ex- 
pectations. It is the very bes medicine for coughs and 
colds we know of, Nf no family that has once used it 
will ever be without it. We spea’: from our ewn know- 
ledge; it is sure to kill a cold, and pleasant assure. The 

inventions come by accident, and it is singular 

the White Pine Compound, made for colds and 

8, should prove to be the — remedy for kid- 

ney aithculties known. But so itis. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from -known 
men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such that 
we know he will not countenance that what is wrong. 

For years a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to 
find remedies for his ailments, with a delicate, consump- 





| tive look, standing with one foot u nm the grave, he 
made the "discovery which has saved mself and called 
out from hundreds of others the strongest testimonials 
possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 


never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he 
says about his White Pine Compound.” 





A you think favorably of this medicine, be care- 
when Vy yy that it is the WHITE PINE 
OOMPOUR that is offered to you, as we know that 
| other Low ptm have been palmed off for it by un- 
princi dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 
Is manufactured at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
106 HaNoveR STREET, Bostox, 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprictor, 
Under the supervision of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


DR. SWETT will attend to the business department, 
to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicines 
everywhere. 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACT, Chicago, I1., 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
COLLINS & BROTHER, St. Lonis, Mo., 


WARD, KENNEDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
General Agents for the West. 
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Newsdealers 


& Booksellers 


Are informed that 


THE AMERICAN 
NEwWs COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Are ready to supply, at the earliest moment, and 
on the very lowest terms: 


Newspapers, Daily and Weel” , 
Magazines, Dime Novels, 
Books, Cheap Publications, : 
School Books, Envelopes, 
Pens, Writing Papers, 
And everything wanted by a 
NEWSDEALER OR BOOKSELLER: 


Printed Trade Lists, 


Describing the nature of the News Business, how 
to do it, names of Papers and Magazines, with 
their prices, &c., will be sent FREE to 
all who ask for them. Address 


The American News Company, 


119 & 121 Nassau Sr., New York. 
° 
FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and ail other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged tow rates. 0000 


TO CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 
SMOLANDER’S 

tract Buck.u. 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents. 535-470 


PAR-TIKULER 





y + little Symp who, with a cup of coffee in one hand and a piece of cake in 
Aunful position of re , feels that he is g-g-g-going to sneeze. 











UNPLEASANT. 





SS “AN N STEE| A\ es 


eg ih: : 


~ aw 


fag ey amelied Snow-white Steel Shirt Bosoms, Cutts, Collars, 
60, 7 macucbed, $1, 81.23: Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs, $1.50 each: 
Mailed Send price & size. Briton & Foooan, 78 Nassau St., N. Y- 


° 








W7Preaeae 
STA ES 


forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks b 
DR. -SEVIGNE’ 
AURATEUR CA- 

E, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
— with the most —— success. Names 
purchasers will be registered, and if en- 

tire antibtaction is not given in every instance, the 





& ©O., Chemists, P. 
Agents for the United States. 
THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
500 


Tres, mailed to any sddress for 50 cts. 
Address 


TuRex of t powers for $1. 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 








RS 
oy gG® 


AY y® ack 


ODONTOL INE 


For Sele ~ ie fener Goods 
Dealers and Perfumers. 














GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 








MILLER & co., 
Wo. 9 Miaiden Lane, Mew York, 


Wholeeate 00 Detedl Tstens 35 0) Oe Se spororet 


REVOLVERS eid “My Friend, 
son’s, ee Colt’ s, 


Whiimey's and J 

PISTOLS— oot Remington’s complete 
Cages on FES one, Se Seana s Cage Shot, 
pyr Ae hag oh ap we ry 
Send for youn. 7) 


To Nervous Sufferers ! 


NERVOUS SUFFERERS, of both sexes, will receive 
a valuable for the cure of Nervous 
Debility, PREMATURE DECAY, and all kindred dis- 
eases (free of charge), by sending their address to the 
undersigned. Respectfully, 


JOHN B. OGDEN, 
J 13. chambers street, New York. 








ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If, you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The most Economical Collar 
ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 


The following styles are now made : 











Patent Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 
Enameled Bank Note Paper| Printed Stich 
PaPeR COLLARS. CoLLags. | Paper COLLARS 
To be obtained all Farnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & Co., Agents, 





541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 





THE 


45 degrees, 


Shut ome eye and read at 
EST 


if 


Lower the tap to.0m eugie of | F 


SOMETHING 





TH KNOWING !!! 


tl 
N 
3 
z 
pe 


Fle 
: 
4 





“A Scientific Wonder.’’ 


4 


TIME-KEEPER, 


or Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and won- better life! . Young men in ested, 
derful . Correctly constructed on the most mental to address, L. C. W.. in care No. 5,843, 
approved PRINCIPLES, warranted to | General Post, New York. 546-To 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with absolute = and the . a 
utmost truthful than most costly 
and Time-keeper, of modern ‘|MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
It never can be wrong. “ Jt requires no -key,”’ or wind- 
ing w Never runs 5 


Perry Davis’s Vegetable 
= PAIN KILLER, after a thorough trial, 
i) has proved itself to be THe MEDICINE 
3 oy THE AGr, and has continued to 
m) steadily advance in the estimation of 
“7 the world as the best Family Medicine 
ever introduced. re) 


Amen, Revre a 







uire Self-Control ; 
and stren; 4a 


$7 pat $7 


- - ct $8, $10 
Fine 18 Karat Gold- Watches $12, $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 
Watches - - - - $15, $20. 
Silver Hun Levers - - $20, $25. 
Ladies’ Gold eled Watches $20, $25 to $75. 
Coin Silver American Levers - $30. 
All kinds of Good Watches, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 





BR a 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
. "Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For 
sale by all Druggists. 541-660 


MICROSCOPES ss 60crts. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, a very 

— instrument, mailed for 60 cents; two for $1. 
f 

GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Boston, Mass. 

_ Uae 








Want ted.—Energe tic persons, of good address, to 
travel; the business is very desiravle, and highly remu- 
nerative. Full particulars given, if a directed —- 
with stamp, for return postage, is sent to 8. R. * 
Co., Boz No. 4, 652, P. O., New York. 


BRAUEE “5 
burn, gz Flax- 


en, and Silken CURLS 
produced by the use of 
Professor Dr Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed to curl the most 








, \straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 


lets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
es. Does no injury to the hair. Price, 
y mail, and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed . Address BERGER, SHULTZ, & CO., 
Chemists, P. O. Drawer, 21, Troy, N. Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. 542-540 


Bt SON Meer- 
schaum Man turers,692 ° 


near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order amd repaired. All 
pode warren Send stamp 
r Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 








0539-45 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S — 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, — Block” West of a 
way. Warranted for Six Y 


Al) PER-CENT SAVED 








By USING 


man, Ask your grocer for “‘B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington S&t., 
New York. 


M* YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty cent. saved 
using B. T. BABBITT’S PURE 00 CONCEN- 
POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER. War- 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
perior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put 
tin, ¢aus of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 p , 6p 
12 pounds, with full directions in| English and Ger: 
man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 





make 15 gaiivns of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this eT mae market. 


Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St, 


New York. 
4 PER-CENT SAVED 
By USING 
T. BABBITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 
e ‘“‘made from common salt.”” Bread made with 
Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 


mon salt, water and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 72 and 74 Washington street, New York. 


5 PER . SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S BTAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “‘ Yeast 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 
street, New York. ° 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


For Moths. Reliable, Cheap, mt. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Facturers, 
Boston, o 


















mt for Both Sexes-—Energetic 
persons of either sex in want of safe, respectable and 
profitable employment, can procure such by sending 
their addreas to J. M. D., Box 158, Brooklyn, N. ¥. tfo 


The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 


PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents, 
Address, Box 6,057, P. O., New York. tf 





































FLORENGE 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Promium Gold Medal 


PAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 


The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They havea perfect Self-Adjusting Shut- 
tle Tension. They make four separate and distinct 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 
many advantages over all others 





egally protected 
for a —— one, with plain or fancy 
af Silver-Gilt Case 


clivery goaran & 00, Bole Bro 
le Proprietors, 
wt 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 





a ee Lands. - 


soil, which ig = — 
$35 per 
and good a sockety. 

beauty with which the is laid out is unsurpassed. 
be sent free. Address 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
C3T-490 506 Broadway, New York. 





farestag, that we know of this side of 


+ oy atthe er eased al on receipt of = Safe goods sta reduetion Of 26 Det by bir wh make room for 
to 


e and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 

which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty a: 1d fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. Churches, sc hools 
It is Now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The 


‘AS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 
From Report of SoLow Roxnrson, Agricu)tural Editor of the Tribune 

“Jt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition jor Pp leasant | 
e Western pratrics,”’ 


We are now offering a fine assortment of the above 


goods now being ey. ington, who is 
in Europe. NGTON BROTHERS. 
Fulton St., near pF Cinton St., Brooklyn. 











To all. wanting Farms. 


Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


LADIES 


PAPER COLLARS 


& CUFFS. 
WHOLESALE £ RETAIL. 


WARD,387 B.WAY.NY. 








One Lady’s Collar sent free to the Trade, with list of 
prices and drawings of different styles. ° 


